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LUCKSrOW DIVISION 

Lucknow Division —^Western Division of OudB^ 

United Provinces, lying between 26® 49' and 28® 42' N. and 
between 79® 41' and 81® 34' E. It extends from the damp sub¬ 
montane tract on the borders of Nepal to the thickly-populated 
area of southern Oudh. The Division lies entirely between the 
Gastges on the south-west and the Gog-ba on the north-east. 
The head<}^aarters of the Commisaoner are at LtroKUOW. Popu¬ 
lation is increasing steadily; 1869 , 5,315,583 ; 1881 , 5,326,601; 
1891 , 5,866,559 ; 1901 , 6,977,086. The census of 1869 probably, 
over-stated the actual population. The total area is 12,061 square 
miles and the density of population, 496 per square mile, is hig he r 
than the Pro^dncial average. The Division stands fourth in the 
United Provinces in point of area and also in regard to popula¬ 
tion. Hindus included 87 per cent, of the total in 1901, and 
Musalmans nearly 13 per cent. There were 9,237 Christians, 
of whom 2,160 were natives, but no other relij^on is largely 


represented. 

The 

Division includes 

six Districts 

as shown 

below 


Area in. 
square 
miles. 


Hevenue 



Population, 

1901. 

and cesses 
foB 1903-04^ 
in thousands 





of rupees. 

Lucknow 


.« 967 

798,241 

10,24^ 

TTnao 


1.792 

976,639 

17,59, 

Bae Bareli 

... 

... 1,748 

1,03^761 

17,88,. 

Sitapur 

M* 

««c 2,2S0 

1,175,473 

18,67r 

Hardoi 


2j331 

1,092,834 

18,41, 

Kheri 

• •• 

.n 2|963‘ 

g05il88 

ll,48i 


Total 

... 13,051 

6,977,086 

94,27. 


Kheriis the most north^n District and includes a consider¬ 
able area of forest land. The remaining Districts resemble 
those of the Gangetic plain generally. Hardoi, Unao^ and Eae 
Bareli lie north-east of the Ganges; Sitapur is bounded on the 
north-east by the Gogra, and Lucknow is situated in the- centre 
of the Division. There are 44 towns and 10,160 villages. The 
largest towns are Ltjoknow (264,049 with cantonments), the most 
populous city in the Provinces, Sitapto (22,567 with canton¬ 
ments), and Shahabad (20,036). Lucknow, Shahabad, Sitapur, 

iH 
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LXrCKNOW DISTEICT. 


Bounda¬ 
ries, confi¬ 
guration, 
and river 
system. 


Botany, 


Geology* 


Fauna. 


Kak BaeeIjI, Khaibabad, and LAKHiMPtm. are the chief places 
of commercial importance. Lucknow was the capital of the 
kingdom oi thidh for nearly a century before ahhexaiion, 
DALMAtr on the Ganges is the site of ah impbrthht bathing fair. 

Lticl^b# nisirict (ia^AnauJ.—Centred District in the 
Luckhdw Division, lying between 26® 30' and 27® 10' N. 
and lietweeh 80® and 13^ E., with an area of 967 square 
miles. In shape the District is ah irregular oblong, and it is 
bounded on the hbrtb-west b^ nardbi and Sitapur tiistriets; 
on ike nbrtK-east by B3ra l^hki; bn the south-east by RSe 
Bareih j and on the south-west by TTnab. The general aspect 
of tbfe country is that of an open level cHainpaigh, studded with 
villages, finely wooded, and in pkrtiS inbst fertile and highly 
cultivated. The two- prinmpai rivers are the Gumti and Sai, 
and hear these streams ani their Stnall tributaries the surface is 
brokeh by fhvinei, while the banks of the rivers are generally 
sandy. The Guinti enters the District from the north, and after 
passing Lucknow city turns to the east and forms part of the 
boundary between Lucknow and Bara Bank!; this river is liable 
to sudden floods of great magnitude. Its chief tributary is the 
Behta, a small perennial stream rising in Hardoi District. The 
Sai forms part of the south-west boimdary of the District, 
running almost parallel to the Gumti and receiving the Nagwa or 
Lon, ttlid the l^kh: 

The flora the Di^ridt is that of tlie Gangetio plain 
generally. There Is very l&tle junglei and the only considerable 
tract fe in the north-east, where a dhalk (Bwtea frovdosa) jungle 
forms a fuel and fodder reserve. Groves are, however, numerous, 
and excellent mangoes, oranges, pomegranates, guavas, custard-* 
apples, and hers (Zizyphus jvtjuha) are grown. 

The District exposes nothing bht Gangetic alluvium. A bor¬ 
ing for an drtesiaii well was made to a dejith of 1,336 feet, but 
only passed throi^h sand Mth occasional beds of calcareous 
liiiiestone. 

There are few Wild animals of any size. Jackils and pig 
aite the commonest, afid antelope and nilgm are occasionally 
seen. Wild fowl abound in this larger swamps. Eish are found 
in the rivOTS iind tiiiksi but are also imported fox sale ih the 
laige city. 
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Ite climate oi Lucknow is d nieail betl^^een that of 
cooler Submontane l)istri.ots and the dry kot tracts soilth and west perature. 
of it. Frosts are farO, and the inaxitoliffi shade temperature is 
about 110®. Hot westerly winds are pteValent .from March 
to May and ate often aoOdmpanied by diist-stormS. 

*1116 average rainfall is 36 inched, and it is on the whole 
evenly distribiited j the trSot along the GuMla, however, appears 
to recmve slightly more than the othet parts of the Distncts 
There are great variations from year tO year, ranging ffom 13 
inches in 1877 and 1880 to 70 inches in 1894. 

Legend relates that Lucknow city n^as founded by Laksh- History, 
mana, brother of llama Chandra of Ajodhya, and connects other 
places with episodes in the Mahabharata. At the close of the 
Hindu period the country was, according t'O tradition, held by 
the Bhars, who were never conijnered hy the Kanauj Rajas. 

Many tombs are pointed out as those of victims who fell in the 
fiery raids Of Saiyid Sallit Masfidi The Rajputs declare that 
their ancestors fitst began to enter the District in the 11th or 
12th century, and in the 13th century the Musalmans began 
to obtain a footing. . In the 16th century Lucknow was included 
in the kingdonk of Jaunpur, and the town first became of import¬ 
ance about 1478, when it is referred to as the capital of a small 
division. Undet Akb^ a scM‘kd«‘ of Lucknow was formed in the 
Snhah of Oudh. The District, apart fi-om the city, has no further 
history. It was included in the tract granted to Saadat Khan, 
the first ISTawab of Oudh; but Lucknow did not become the 
regular seat of government till after Asaf-ud-danla sucoooded to 
the province in 1776. In 1856 Oudh was annexed by tho 
British owing to. the misgovemment of the king, And a year later 
the Mutiny broke out. An account of the great rebellion will be 
found in the article on LtrcKHOW Cmy. 

The District contains many ancient mounds which have never Archtoo- 
been examined. Local trSdilion assigns them to tho Bhars, but 
some probably date from Buddhist times. The chief architectural 
monuments are the bmldings at Lucknow City dating from the 
close of the 18th century. The earlier edifices, though built 
of brick and stucco, are not impleasing; but the later build¬ 
ings are dis%ured by vulgarities of style copied from debased 
European models. 
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liUCKKOW DISTRICT. 


The 

people. 


Castes 
and occu¬ 
pations. 


Lucknow contains 6 towns and 932 villages. Population 
has been; 1869, 778,195; 1881, 696,824; 1891, 774,163; 1901, 
793,241. The first census probably over-stated the actual popu¬ 
lation ; but the District suffered severely from famine in 1877-78. 
There are 3 tahsUs: Lucknow, Madihabad, and Mohandai*- 
GANJ, the headquarters of each being situated at a place of the 
same name. The chief town is the municipality of Lucknow, 
the District headquarters. The following table gives the main 
statistics of population in 1901 


TahsU. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of— 

Population, 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of va¬ 
riation in popu¬ 
lation between 
1891 and 1901. 

Number of per¬ 
sons able to read 
and write. 

Towns, 

Villages, 

Luctnow t.. 

360 

3 

a27 

454,396 

1,264 

+ 1-4 

30,844 

Mallhabad 

334 

1 

379 

184^0 

^2 

+ 4-7 

3,417 

Mohanlalganj ••• 

273 

2 

226 

134,115 

565 

+ 2-6 

3,156 

District Total ... 

$67 

6 

932 

793,241 

i 

820 

i 

-f24 

37,417 


Hindus include 78 per cent, of the total and Musalmans more 
than 20 per cent. About one-seventh of the latter are Shiahs; this 
is a large proportion for India, but is due to the fact that the 
Oudh kings belonged to that sect. About 80 per cent, of the 
population speak Eastern Hindi and about 20 per cent. Western 
Hindi, chiefly Hindustani. 

The Hindu castes most largely represented are the Pasis 
(toddy-drawers and labourers; 84,000), Ahirs (graziers and agri¬ 
culturists; 77,000), Chamars (tanners and cultivators; 75,000), 
Lodhas (cultivators; 67,000), Brahmans, 46,000, Eajputs, 30,000, 
and Kurmis (agriculturists; 22,000). Among Muhammadans 
are found Shaikhs, 60,000, Pathans, 26,000, Saiyids, 17,000, and 
Mughals, 12,000. Agriculture supports only 62 per cent, of the 
total, but about one-third of the population of the District is 
included in the city of Lucknow. Personal services support 
9 per cent., cotton-weaving nearly 7 per cent., and general labour 
5 per cent. The cultivating castes are chiefly Rajputs, Bra^ans^ 
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Ahf raj PasiS) ChamarSj IjodhaSj and MusaLnanSj with a fair, but 
not large, proportion of the more skilfol Kurmis and Muraos. 

Out of 7,247 Christians in 1901, natives numbered 2,160. 

The latter included 846 members of the Anglican Communion, 562 
Methodists,'363 Roman Catholics, and 152 Presbyterians. A 
Zanana Mission was established in 1852, the Church Missionary 
Society Mission in 1858, the American Methodist Mission in 
1859, and a Wesleyan Mission in 1863. 

The District is the smallest in the United Provinces, and the General 
only variations in the agricultural conditions of different portions 
are due to diversity of soil. The bed of the Gumti lies low and in 
places contains belts of low moist alluvial land, which are flooded 
in the autumn, but produce excellent spring crops. The sandy 

on the banks of this river only produces scanty crops of 
rwinfifc or pulse, except near the city, where an abundant supply 
of manure can be applied to it. Beyond the sandhills the soil 
becomes a fertile loam, which gradually turns to heavy clay. 

The clay soil is interspersed with patches of barren Hear and 
tjtnlra or jhUs, but is the chief tract where rice is grown. 

TliA tenures found are those common to the Province of Chiof 
Otoh. About a quarter of the District is held by taluTcdars, a raf g toti»- 
quarter by »amindar«, and the remainder by coparcenary bodies 
of pat^dars. Sub-settled mahMs are not very numerous; but wvp»- 
many small plots are held in under-proprietary right. The main 
agricultural statistics for 1903-04 are shown below, areas being 
in square miles 


Tahatl, 

Total. 

Cnltivatod, 

Irrigated. 

Oulturable 

waste. 

Lucknow 

• •• 

360 

218 

69 

27 

Malih&bad . *•« 


S34 

213 

73 

60 

Hokanlalganj 

§«• 

273 

160 

66 

*63 

Total 

••• 

967 

581 

208 

140 


Wheat is the chief food crop, covering 143 square miles or 
25 per cent, of the net area cultivated, the other important staples 
bring gram, (97), rice (93), pulses (79), bdjra (68), and barley 
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(53X is tie valtia'ble economic crop an,d Gorerecl 

4 s^are miles, wltixle yery Jittle sugarcane, cotton or oilseeds 
are produced. 

Tfie cultivated area increased by about 9 per cenji. betrreen 
1870 and 1896, and during the last 10 years the net area culti¬ 
vated has risen by 7 per cent. There has been a striking 
increase in the area rnider rice and ]bhe coarser grains, speh as 
gram, peas, jowar, and maize, on wl^icb the people phiefly 
subsist. At the same tipie oo decrease has been observed in the 
^ea soTpi with wheat, and the cultivation M the most valuable 
crops—poppy, cotton, a^d garden prodij.oorr^ho’jvs a large relat¬ 
ive increase. These remdits ,a^e dge to a» extensio?! of the sys- 
t^ |)f double-cropping,. 4- bw* slieady denj^jd exists for 

advano^ vnder both the Lap,d Ij^pjppVi^eaf AgFicultprists? 

A<^t Oat of 4 J.akhs adyape^ in Jdie JO yea’^ endh^ 
1900, ^'9 JWdis were tafeeo W the fs?nio.e y^ 189^97. Jp the 
foTjr yeaps .^dipg 1904 the aye^age Ipaps ajnounted t» ]^s. 9,200- 

The District contains yery Jibtle pasture land, and th® agri¬ 
cultural stopk is of pppj: quality, fh® ^t cattle ,^e 
from norlh«na Dndh. The??® is yery littje horse-breeding. Sheep 
i^d goasbs a^;e kept in soaoie npjmbers to supply paeat and wool. 

Jn 1903-04, 208 square pgiles were irrigated, of w'hich 106 
were sijppiied frojn wells, 93 jErcap tanhs or jhils, ap:d only 9 from 
ostfeOT aftWJes. The J>istricii is faiply wejl sjt^pJied ip ordinary 
years, bsd l®ss secpxe hhw JJie neighbouring Districts of south, 
em Oudh. In seasons ef drought the tanks and jljf^ fail almost 
endrely. During the last few years there has been a very large 
increase ip the nunaber of wells, which add materially to the 
security of the District. The mcrease has been especially rapid 
since the famine oi 1896-97, when Qovemment advanced more 
than a lakh of rupees for ih® construction of wells. Water is 
generally raised by bidlock power in leathern buckets; but in the 
south the level is high enough ior the use of levers. Tank irri¬ 
gation is paost compaon in t^e south of the District and is carried 
on by the use of sw^^g baskets. A panal was constructed early 
in the 19lii century from the Ganges to the Gumtl, but has never 
carried water except in ihe rains. 

The chief mineral prodaot is Icanhar or nodular limestone 
which as used for metalling roads and for making lime. Saline 
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'eflidredcenofes called veh are used in tbe jnanUlpctijre of paper 
and in other arts, 

Tbere are few industfies deseifvipg i»epfciop O^side LWIC- 
Jrow CiCYf whleli is an important cantre. ^Oinjnon oonntry tnros. 
clodi is tile cl^ief article produced in the small tr'wns alid villages 
jand dyefs, bangle-makers, brass-workers, and potters supply 
local needs. The city is, however, Celebrated for its cotton 
fabrics, cotton-printing, dyeing, embroidery, gold and silver 
Work, ivory and wood-carving. Ornamental pottery, and clay 
modelling. It also contains a number of factories and Tvork- 
shops, employing 5,300 hands in 1903. 

Tae IMstrict imports grain, piece-goods, Jlletals and hard- 
Vare, sugar and salt, and chiefly exports the manufactnres of the 
city. Lucknow is the principal centre of trade, but the extension 
of railways has caused small subridiary markets to spring up at 
wayside stations. There is also an immense through traflSo. 
JdAiiiHABAB, Goshainganj, MohanlalganJ, and Chinhat are tho 
principal trading towns Outside Lucknow, and Banthara is tho 
chief cattle market. 

Lucknow city is the most important railway centre in tho Kaiiways 
United Provinces. It Is the headquarters of the Dudh 
Bohjlkhand Railway, the main line of which paasos through 
the District from south-east to north-west. A branch from 
Cawnpore and the loop-line from Benares through Jatmpur and 
Fyzabad meet the main line at Lucknow. A narrow-gaugo 
line worked by the same railway, wHch traverses tho Dis¬ 
trict from south-west to north-east, connects tho Eiijputflna- 
Malwa, Railway at Caumpore with the Bengal and North- 
Western Rmlway, and thus gives through communication between. 
Rajputana, northern Oudji, and Bengal. Another najfrow- 
gauge line striking north from Lucknow connects that city 
with BareiUy through Sltapur. Communications • by road are 
also good. Out of 349 miles, 142 are metalled. Most of 
the latter are in charge of the Public "Works department, 
but the cost of all but 52 miles is met from local funds. 
Avenues are maintained on 90 miles. The most important 
route is the road from Cawnpore to Fy;^bad, passing through 
Lucknow. Other roads radiaite from Lucknow to Sitapur, 

Hardoi, Eae Bareli, and Sultanpur. 
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The District has suffered repeatedly from famine, and 
occasionally distress has been very acute. In 1784 the Nawab 
instituted great relief works, and it is said that the works 
were kept open at night so that the respectable poor could earn 
food without) being recognised. In 1837 the king attempted to 
^top exportation of grain and to fix prices. Under British rule 
there was some distress in 1860, and acute scarcity in 1865 and 
1869. The famine of 1873 was of no intensity, but in 1877 
4he rainfall was only 13 inches and the autumn crop failed 
completely. Relief w^erKs were opened in 1878 and were largely 
attended. There was scarcity in 1880; but it was local, and 
prices did not rise. The rains failed in 1896 and famine was 
severely felt. By July, 1897, there w^ere 107,000 persons in 
receipt of aid. The following harvest was, however, good and 
works were closed by the middle of September. 

The Deputy Commissioner is usually assisted by two mem¬ 
bers ©f the Indian Civil Service, one of whom is City Magistrate, 
and by three Deputy CoHeotors recruited in India. Two other 
Deputy Collectors are engaged in the administration of various 
trusts and in the management of Government property and the 
payment of pensions of various kinds. A tahsUdar is stationed 
*at the headquarters of each taJmly and an office^* of the Opium 
•department is stationed in the District. 

The civil courts include those of two Munsiffs, a Subor¬ 
dinate Judge, and a Judge of the Small Causes Court. The 
Sessions Judge also has jurisdiction over the District of Bara 
Banku The City Magistrate is entirely employed in the criminal 
work of the city and miscellaneous duties connected with the 
municipality and various charitable funds. The District is 
fairly free from crime, which chiefly consists of ordinary cases 
of theft and burglary, and the city is responsible for most 
of these cases. 

At annexation in 1856 a District of Lucknow, consisting 
of lOparganaa, was formed; but two of these were subsequently 
transferred td Bara Bank! and one to Unao. A summary 
settlement was made in 1856, the records of which perished 
coinpletely in the Mutiny of the following year. When order 
was restored a second summary settlement was made in 1858, 
the revenue fixed amounting to 6*9 lakhs. The District was 
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siirvey6d in 1862-63 and the first r^ular settlement was com¬ 
pleted in 1869. The valuation of the land was made by applying 
rates of rait, which were sometimes selected from those 
actually paid, and sometimes averages of the actual rents. As 
in the rest of Oudh, the settlement courts had to decide on 
disputed chums to rights in land, and the judicial work was 
particularly heavy in Lucknow. The revenue demand amounted 
to 8 lakhs, subsequently reduced to 7*2 lakhs. This settle¬ 
ment was revised between 1893 and 1896 by successive District 
officers in addition to their regular work. There was no sirrvey 
and the assessment was based on the patvmrW maps and papers. 
The new revenue fixed amounted to 8*8 lakhs, which represented 
47 per cent, of the net rental assets. The revenue incidence 
stands at K. 1-6 per acre, varying from about E. 1 to E. 1"8 in 
different pargawta. Collections on account of land revenue and 
revenue from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees:— 





1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land reyeiiae 

mmm 

»*• 

«.09, 

7.16. 

8.48, 

8,77, 

Total revenne 

Of 


10.81. 

16,50, 

21,30, 

24,97, 


There is only one municipality, Lucknow; but 5 towns are Local teH- 
administered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the 
limits of these are in charge of the District board, which had 
in 1903-04 an income and expenditure of 1-2 lakhs. More than 
half of the income was derived from a grant from Provincial 
revenues, while Es. 62,000 of the total expenditure was devoted 
to roads and buildings. 

The District SupeiiUtendent of Police usually has two Police 
Assistants, and commands a force of 6 inspectors, 116 subordi- 
nate officers, and 762 constables, besides 666 municipal and 
town police and 1,192 rural and road police, distributed in 14 
police circles. The central jail contained a dmly average of 
1,336 inmates in 1903, and the District jail 362. There is also 
a military prison in Lucknow cantonment. 
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Etiaca- l 4 }ok]iow tftkcs a high pjgtce »s regards the literacy of its 

population, of Trhom 4*8 per cent. (.8'2 males and -9 females) 
could read and write in 1901. Muhammadans (G per cent.) 
-are much in advance of Jlindus (3'4) in this respect. T|ie num- 
■Ijer ,of public institutions fell from 135 in ISSO-SI to 125 in 
19.00-01, but die number of students rose from 5,834 to G,330'‘ 
Jn 1903-04 there were 147 such institutions with 8,436 pupils, 
of whom 1,183 were females, besides 69 priyate schools with 
43,6 pupils- Nearly a third pf the total number of students wore 
-advanced b,eyon,d the primary stage. Six schqols »nd colleges 
were managed by Groyemment apd 109 by the District and 
ynunicipal boards. The total oxpenditui;e was 2-4 lakhs, towards 
wbich Government contributed Ks- 49,000, apd local and munici¬ 
pal funds Rs. 64,000, while the reempts from ^e,es were Es. 49,000- 
Jjpopisrow GiUV contains five .cplleges. 
ttospitaia . There are 21 hospitals apd dispensaries with a,ocominQ,datiort 
^agajioa'^er 391 in-pationts. In 1903,217,000 cases wore treated, of which 
4,000 were those of in-door patients, and 7,600 operations wore 
performs^. The ,expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Es. 61,000. The Balrampur hospitajl at Lucknow is one of the 
finest in the United Provinces. 

Vaccina- About 26,00p persons were successfully vaccinated in 
tion. J903-04, representing a propoi’tion of 33 per 1,000 of pt)pulation. 
Vaccination is onjly compulsory in the municipality and canton¬ 
ment of Lucknow. (P. Gray, Bdfhetmmt E&pm% 1898; IT. E. 
Nevill, District Gazetteer, 1904.) 

Lucknow ^ahslh—'Central taimt of Lucknow District, 
United Provinces, comprising ^epargartaa of Lucknow, Bijnaur, 
and Eakori, and lying between 26° 39' and 27'* N. and between 
80° 39' and 81*? 6' E., with an area of 860 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation increased from 448,461 in 1891 to 454,896 in 1901. 
There are 327 villages and 3 towns, LtrOKNOW, the District and 
tahM headquarters, population 264,049, and KakoHI (8,933) 
being the largest. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Es. 2,95,000 and for cesses Es. 64,000. The density of popula¬ 
tion, 1,264 to the square mile, is I'aised by the presence of the 
largest city in the United Provinces. Through the centre of this 
toAsil flows the Gumti, .while the Sai and its tributary the Nagwa 
drain the south. Near the rivers the soil is sandy, Jbut beyond 
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the saudy <3unc5 lie s!l)ret,ches of loai^ ■w^hjclj. deterioralie ^car the 
south into he^'Vy pjay, inte^rspersed \yi.th p^tpjies pf barrep 

and Out of 218 square milps cpltiyated in 19,03-04? 

69 Tyere irrigated. TTells supplie4 t-wo-thirds of the irrjgatp^ 
area, 

Tfhsil .—^Northern tahsU of I^uoknojy District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargctnas of Malihabad and 
Mahona, and lying between 26*’ 52' and 27“ 9' IJ. apd 80° ^4' 
and 81° 4' D-? with an area of 334 squaip mjles. Population 
increased from 175,642 in 1891 to 184,2,30 ip 4901, 4^here are 
379 villages and only ope town, MAijin: 4 Bap, thie head¬ 

quarters, population 7,664- The d,emand fop Ipnd reyenpe ip 
1903-04 was Es. 3,30,000 and for cesses Es. 51,000. The depsity 
of population, 552 to the square mile, is the lowest in the 
District. Across the centre of the tahsTZ flows the Gumti, whose 
banks are fidnged by ravines apd bordere,d by a sandy tract. 
In the north-east the soil is clay and tanks and abppnd, 
I'he south-western portion is intersected by aevej’aJ smalj stream® 
and is very fertile. In 1903-04,213 square miles were cultivated, 
of which 73 were irrigated. Wells supply twe-thirds of the 
irrigated area, and tanks most of the remainder. 

Hl.ohanhalganj.—Southern pxji^ of LpchP.ojv Districl^ 
United Provinces, .comprising the pargcofias of hlohaPlalganj apd 
Nigohan, and lying between 26° 30' and 26° 61' 1^. apd 80° 52' 
and Sl° 13' E., yiith an area of 273 square miles. Population 
increased from 150,160 in 1891 to 154,115 in 1901. Tlaere ajre 
226 villages and t-yn towns, title larger being Ai^THf, popula¬ 
tion 6,447. In 1903-04 the deroand fpr lapd revenue wa® 
Es. 2,53,000 apd for cesses Es. 41,000. The density of populf.- 
tiop, 565 to the square mile, is bejow the Ilistrio.t average, 
Mohanlhlganj is bounded on the north by the Gumti and op the 
south by the Sai. The banks of both rivers are sandy, but the 
tahsU contains a large area of fertile loam, which in the centre 
turns to clay interspersed with many tanks apd jhUs. Out 
of 150 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 66 were irrigated. 
Wells supply rather more than half the irrigated area, and tanks 
serve most of the remainder. 

Am ethL—^Town in talisil Mohanhilganj, District JjucknoTV, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° 45' N. and 81° 12' E., on the 
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road from Lucknow to Sultanpurj population 6,447 (1901)* 
The town is old and, according to tradition, was taken by one 
of the officers of Saiyid Salar. It was then held by Amethia 
Bajputs, who gave way to Shaikhs about 1560, and has since been 
a stronghold of Islam* Several saints of the Muhammadan 
calendar were born here, and in the reign of Wajid Ali Shah, 
Maulvi Amir Ali of Amethi led an attack on the celebrated 
Hanuman Garhi temple at Ajodhya, but was defeated and killed 
by the king^s troops in Bara Bank! District* Amethi contains a 
branch of the American Methodist Mission, which supports a 
dispensary* It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income and expenditure of Rs, 900. There is a large manu¬ 
facture of cloth, but little trade besides. A flourishing school 
contains 138 pupils* 

EakorL—Town in iidhsU and District Lucknow, United 
Provinces, situated in 26^ 52' N. and 80® 48' E., near a station 
on the Oudh andRohilkhand Railway; population 8,933 (1901). 
Xakorl is said to have been originally inhabited by Bhars and 
was subsequently included in Baiswaba. It was granted to 
Muhammadans by Husain Shah of Jaunpur. Several tombs of 
noted saints are situated in the town and its environs. Some of 
the Shaikh families residing here are of some antiquity and posi¬ 
tion, and their members include many of the Lucknow pleaders, 
who have adorned the town with well-built houses, while others 
are engaged in Government service. Kakori is administered 
under Act XX of 1866, with an income and expenditure of Rs, 
1,300. There are two schools with about 140 pupils. 

Lucknow City (Lahhnau). —Municipality, cantonment, and 
former capital of the Province of Oudh, situated in 26® 52' N. 
and 80® 56' E,, on the banks of the Gumti, It is situated at the 
junction of several branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
with metre-gauge lines connecting the railway systems of Raj- 
putana and northern Bengal, and is the centre from which radiate 
important roads to the surrounding Districts. Distance by rail 
to Calcutta 666 miles, and to Bombay 885 miles. Lucknow 
is the largest city in the United Provinces, and the fourth largest 
in British India. Population is, however, decreasing: 1869^ 
284,779; 1881, 261,303; 1891, 273,028; 1901, 264,049. In 1901 
Lackhow contained 164,167 Hindus, 101,656 Musalmans, and 
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7,247 Christians, of whom 6,097 were Europeans or Eurasians. 

The population within municipal limits was 240,649, while that 
of cantonments was 23,400. 

The oldest part of Lucknow is the high ground within the History* 
Machchhi Bhawan fort, which is known to Hindus as the Laksh- 
man Tila, from the tradition that a city was founded here by 
Lakshmana, brother of Kama Chandra of Ajodhya. Nothing is 
known of the early history of the town; but after the Muham¬ 
madan conquest of India it was occupied by Shaikhs and Pafchans. 

The former became of some importance and built a fort, and 
according to one account the place derives its name Lakhnau from 
Likhna, the name of the architect of the fort. In the 15th century 
one of the Shaikhs was celebrated for his piety and assumed the 
name of Shah Mina. His tomb is still visited by pilgrims, who 
offer pieces of cloth, and it is specially resorted to when a man 
has a case j>ending in court. In 1626 Lucknow was occupied by 
Humayun, who abandoned it j but it was again taken by Babar in 
1528. A few years later Humayun defeated Mahmud, brother of 
the last Lodi king, near here. Under the Suri kings, Lucknow 
began to rise into importance, and in the reign of Akbar it was 
the chief town of a sarkdr. Its growth, however, like that of so 
many of the great modern cities of India, was most rapid in the 
18th and 19th centuries. It rose to greatness as the capital of the 
young dynasty which established itself in Oudh during the 
decay of the Mughal empire, and spread its rule, not only 
over the modern Province, but also through the neighbouring 
tracts now included in Bohilkhand, the Goi'akhpur and Benares 
Divisions, and the Allahabad Division north of the Ganges. 

Saadat Khan, the first Nawab, had a residence at Lucknow, but 
lived there seldom. His son-in-law, Safdar Jang, built a fort at 
Jalalabad, three miles south of the city, to keep in check the 
Rajputs of BArswAEA, and also commenced the stone bridge 
over the Gumti. He rebuilt the old stronghold of Lakshman 
Ilia, which was henceforward known as the Machchhi Bhawan or 
fish palace, from the fish which he was entitled to bear on his 
standard. Shuja-ud-daula, the third Nawab, resided chiefly at 
Fyzabad, and under the reigns of the first three Nawabs Lucknow 
increased in size, but received few architectural embellishments 
of an ornamental kind. With Asaf-ud-daula, the fourth Nawab, 
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a pbiitical dfcuation developed. He lived the contented and 
seffvile ally of thb English; but the grandehr of Lucknow dates 
from his reign, and the works he constructed did not degeiierate 
into the inefe personal Extravagances of his successors* He 
built bridges atid Ihosqties, as well as the great Imambara, the 
chief architectural ^lorjr Of Liiokriow, in which he lies buried, 
the adjacent tdOSque, the Khfiii Danva^a Or Turkish gate, and 
the rdagnificeUt JJalabe which afterwards became the Eesidendjr. 
Outside the city lies the palace Of Bibiaptit, btiilt by Asaf-ud- 
daula as a cOuntry-houSe aud hUntitig-lodge. Nuinerotis other 
handsome edifices ih various parts of the towh attest the great¬ 
ness of the same Nawab, whose memory is still preserved in 
poptdar srhyhies as the embodiment of liberality aud ihagnift- 
cenoe. The Lucknow court had now reached its highest splen¬ 
dour* The dordiniohs of the Nawilb extended over a wider 
area than at any earlier or later period* All the wealth of 
the state w^aS devoted to the personal aggrandizement of its 
ruler and the accumulation of those materials which minister 
to oriental pomp. The burden on the people w^as crushing, 
and when the English traveller, Tennant, passed through it, he 
found almost everywhere a plundered and desolate country. 
Saadat All Ehan, half-brother to Asaf-ucl-claula, ceded a large 
territory to the British in return for their protection, and thence¬ 
forward the Nawab and bis successors,, the kings of Oudh, 
diegenerated into a ijauerO foAmMitht dynasty of pleasure-seekers, 
whose works no longer pairtook of any national of utilitarian 
character, but ministered solely to the gratification of the sover¬ 
eign. In the xdace of mosques, wells, forts or bridges, palace 
after palace sprang up in succession, each more ungraceful 
and extravagant than the last. At the same time European 
influence began to make itself felt in the architecture, which 
grew gradually more and more debased from reign to reign* 
Awkward imitations of Corinthian columns supported Musalmati 
domes, while false Venetian blinds and stucco marble replaced 
the solid brickwork of the earlier period* Palaces were erected 
for the kings, for their wives, and for their concubines, and 
hardly less palatial buildings sprang up to house the royal 
menagbries. Saadat AH Ehan set the fashibn by erecting the 
Bakhsh or giv^ nf delight, the chief royal residence tUl 
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the last king, Wajid All SHaH; built the Kaisar Bagh. He also 
built the portion of Lucknow whibh fextends ealt of the Machehhi 
Bhawan, besides ntunerous small palaces; including the DilkushS. 

In his time Lucknow reached very nearly its present size. 

GhSa-ud-din Haiddr, son of Saadat Ali Khiih (1814), was <Jh5z!.wa- 
the first of hii linfe who bore the title of king; He built fbr hy jjaijar. 
wives the two palaces called the great and lessor Chhattar Manzils 
(umbrella or dome palace); and also erected fine mausoleums to 
his father and mother, and the Shah Najaf, in whibh he himSblf 
was buried. Other niemorials of this king are the Moti Mahal, 
the Mubarak Manzil, and the Shah Manzil, where the wild-beast 
fights took place, for which Lucknow was femous. He attempted 
to dig a canal for irrigation from the Ganges, but it proved a 
complete failure. 

Nas!r-ud-din Hmdar, son of the last-iiamcd monarch (1827), Nasir-nd* 
founded the Tarawali Kothi or “ observatory,” under the super- Haidar, 
intendenoe of Colonel Wilcox, his astronomer royal; It con¬ 
tained several excellent instruments. On the death of Colonel 
WOeox, in 1847, the establishment was dismissed and the instru¬ 
ments disappeared durihg the Mutiny. Thb building was the 
headquarters of the Fyzabad Maulvi, Ahmad-ullah Shfih, during 
the rebellion, and the insurgent oounoE frequently held its meet¬ 
ings here. It is now obcupibd as a bank. Nasir-ud-din also 
built a great hctrhala in Iradatnagar; under which ho lies buried; 

Muhammad Ali Shah, uncle of Nasir-ud-din Hiiidar (1837), Mnliam. 
raised his own monument, the Htisainabad Iminibara, a tawdry 
building in which the d^eneration of architectural taste is dis¬ 
tinctly marked. A magnificent stone tank standing close to the 
road frOm the Chhattar Manzil to Htisainabad dates from this 
reign, and near it stands an unfinished building, called tho 
Sat Khanda or seven-storied tower, though only th'e fourth story 
was completed. Muhammad Ali Shah also erected a mosque 
close to his mausoleum; but its Courtyard aud the buildings 
attached were never completed, and the mosqtie itself stood 
unfinished for many years. 

Amjad Ali Shah, the fourth king (1842); built his ownAmjad 
mausoleum in Hazratganj, and laid down an iron bridge across *^^“**‘ 
the Gumti. OThis bridge was brought out from England by 
Ghazi-ttd-din Haidar, who, however, died, before it arrived. His 
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son, Kasir-ud-din Haidar, directed that it shonid oe put up 
opposite the Residency; but the operations for sinking wells 
to receive the piers proved unsuccessful, and the work was thus 
delayed till the accession of Amjad Ali. 

Wajid Ali Shah, the last king of Oudh (1847—56) bears 
the whole opprobrium for the erection of the Kadsar Bagh, 
the largest, gaudiest, and most debased of all the Lucknow 
pala.ces. It was commenced in 1848 and finished in 1860 at a 
cost of 80 lakhs. Only the rear portion is now standing. 

The annexation of Ottdh is described under the account 
of that Province. Por a year the work of inat^urating the new 
administration was busily carried on under General Outram, the 
last Resident, and Mr. C. C- Jackson of the Civil Service. A 
couple of months before the outbreak at Meerut, Sir Henry 
Lawrence (20th March, 1857) had assumed the Chief Commis- 
sionership. The garrison at Lucknow then consisted of the 32nd 
British Regiment, a weak company of European Artillery, the 
7th Regiment Native Light Cavalry, and the 13th, 48th, and 71;^ 
R^ments of Native Infantry. In or near the city were also 
quartered two regiments of irregular local infantry, together 
with one regiment of military police, one of Oudh irregular 
cavalry, and two batteries of native artillery. The town thus 
contained nearly ten Indian soldiers to every European, or 
7,000 to 750. Symptoms of disaffection occurred as early as 
the month of April, when the house of the surgeon to the 48th 
was burned down in revenge for a supposed insult to caste. 
Sir Henry Lawrence immediately took steps to meet the danger 
by fortifying the Eesidaicy and accumulating stores. On the 
80th of April the men of the 7th Oudh Irregulars refused to bite 
their cartridges on the ground that they had been greased with 
cow’s fat. They were induced with some difficulty to return 
to thrir lines. On May 3rd Sir Henry Lawrence resolved to 
deprive the mutinous raiment of its arms—a step which was not 
effected without serious delay. 

On May 12th Sir Henry hdd a darba/r, and made an 
impressive speech in Hindustani, in which he called upon the 
people to uphold the British Government, as most tolerant to 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Two days earlier the massacre 
at Meerut had taken place, and a tdl^ram brought word of Ike 
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event on the morning after the darhaT. On the 19th Sir Henry 
XLiawrence reoeiveci the supreme military command, in Oudh. He 
immediately fortified the Residency and the Machchhi Bhawan, 
bringing the ladies and children into the former bnilding. On 
the night of the 30th May the expected insurrection broke out at 
Lucknow. The men of the 71st, with a few from the other 
regiments, began to burn the bungalows of their officers and 
to murder the inmates. Prompt action was taken, and early 
next morning the European force attacked, dispersed, and 
followed up for ten miles the retreating mutineers, who were 
joined during the action by the 7th Cavalry. The rebels fled 
towards Sitapur. Although Lucknow thus remained in the hands 
of the British, by the 12th of June every post in Oudh had 
fallen into the power of the mutineers. The Chief Commissioner 
still held the cantonments (then situated north of the Gumti) 
and the two fortified posts at the beginning of June; but the 
symptoms of disaffection in the city and among the remaining 
native troops were unmistakable. In the midst of such a crisis^ 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s health unhappily gave way. He dele¬ 
gated his authority to a council of five, presided over by 
Mr. Gubbins, the Financial Commissioner; but shortly after 
recovered sufficiently to resume the command. On the 11th 
June, however, the military police and native cavalry broke 
into open revolt, followed on the succeeding morning by the 
native infantry. On the 20th of June news of the fall of 
Cawnpore arrived; and on the 29th, the enemy, 7,000 strong, 
advanced upon Chinhat, a village on the Fyzabad road, 8 miles 
from the Residency. Sir Henry Lawrence marched out and 
gave the enemy battle at that spot. The result proved dis¬ 
astrous to our arms through the treachery of the Oudh artillery, 
and a retreat became necessary. The troops fell back on Luck¬ 
now, abandoned the Machchlu Bhawan, and concentrated all 
their strength upon the Residency. The siege of the enclosure 
began upon 1st July. On the 2nd, as Sir Henry Lawrence 
lay on his bed* a shell entered the room, burst, and wounded 
him severely. He lingered till the morning of the 4th, and then 
died in great agony. Major Banks succeeded to the civil 
command, while the military authority devolved upon Brigadier 
Inglis, On 20th July the enemy made an unsuccessful assaults 

2h 
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Next day Major Banks 'was shot^ and the sole command was 
undertaken by Inglis. On the 10th of August the mutineers 
attempted a second assault, which was again unsuccessful. The 
third assault took place on the 18th } but the enemy were losing 
heart as they found the small garrison so well able to withstand 
them, and the repulse proved comparatively easy. 

Meanwhile the British within were dwindling away and 
eagerly expecting reinforcements frond Cawnpore. On September 
5th news of the relieving force under Outrajn and Havelock 
reached the garrison by a faithful native messenger- On 22nd 
September the relief arrived at the Alambagh, a walled garden 
on the Cawnpore road held by the enemy in force. Havelock 
stormed the Alambagh, and on the 26th fought his way against 
continuous opposition through the eastern outskirts of the city. 
On the 26th he arrived at the gate of the Eesidency enclosure, 
and was welcomed by the gallant defenders within. General 
Neill fell during the action outside the walls. The sufferings 
of the besieged hUd been very great; but even after the first 
relief it became clear that Lucknow could only be temporarily 
defended till the arrival of further reinforcements should allow 
the garrison to cut its way out. Outram, who had now reassumed 
the command which he generously yielded to Havelock during 
the relief, accordingly fortified an enlarged area of the town, 
bringing many important outworks within the limits of defence; 
and the siege began once more till a second relieving party 
could set the besieged at liberty. Night and day the enemy kept 
up a eoUtinuous bombardment of our position, while Outram 
retaliated by frequent sorties. 

Throughout October the garrison maintained its gallant 
defence, and a small party shut up in the Alamb^h and cut off 
unexpectedly from the main body also contrived to hold good 
its dangerous post. Meanwhile Sir Colin CampbelPs force 
had advanced from Cawnpore, and arrived at the Alambagh 
on the 10th of November. From the day of his landing at 
Calcutta, Sir Colin had never ceased in his endeavours to collect 
an army to relieve Lucknow, by gathering together the liberated 
Delhi field force and the fresh reinforcements from England. 
On the 12th the main body threw itself into the Alambagh, after 
a smart skirmish with the rebels. Sir Colin next occupied the 
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Dilkusha palace; east of the town, and then moved against 
the Martini^re, wMoh the enemy had fortified with guns of 
position. After carrying the post he forded the canaj and 
on the 16th attacked the Sikandra Bagh, the chief rebel strong¬ 
hold. The mutineers, driven to bay, fought desperately for 
their fortress; but before evening the whole jilace was in the 
hands of the Biitish. As soon as Sir Colin Campbell reaohed 
the Moti Mahal, on the outskirts of the city proper, General 
Havelock came out from the Residency to meet him, and the 
second relief was successfully accomplished. 

Even now, however, it remained impossible to hold Luck- Evacua;- 
now, and Sir Colin Campbell determined, before undertaking 
any further offensive operations, to return to Cawnpore with 
his army, es 30 rting the civilians, ladies, and children rescued 
from their long imprisonment in the Residency, with the object 
of forwarding them to Calcutta. On the morning of the 20th 
November, the troops received orders to march for the Alam- 
bagh; and the Residency, the scene of so long and stirring a 
defence, was abandoned for a while to the rebel army. Before 
the final departure, Sir Henry Havelock died from an attack 
of dysentery. He was buried in the Alambagh, without any 
monument, a cross on a neighbouring tree alone marking for the 
time his last resting-place. Sir James Outram, with 3,500 men, 
held the Alambagh until the Commander-in-Chief could return to 
recapture the capital. The rebels used the interval for the 
fortification of their stronghold to the utmost extent of their 
knowledge and power. They surrounded the greater part of the 
city, for a circuit of 20 miles, with an external line of defence^, 
extending from the Gumti to the canal. An earthen j)arai‘)et lay 
behind the canal: a second line of entrenchments connected the 
Motl Mahal, the Mess-house, and the Imambfira; while the 
ICaisar Biigh constituted the rebel citadel. Stockade works and 
parapets closed every street; and loopholes in all the houses 
afforded an opportunity for defending the passage inch by inch. 

The computed strength of the insurgents amounted to 30,000 
sepoys, together with 50,000 volunteers; and they possessed 100 
pieces of ordnance, guns and mortars. 

^ On the 2nd March, 1868, Sir Colin Campbell found himself Kccovcry* 
free enough in the rear to march once more upon Lucknow. JIo 
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first OGCTipied the Dilkusha, and posted guns to command the 
Martiniere, On the 5th Biigadier Franks arrived with 6,000 
men, half of them Gurkhas, sent by the Raja of Nepal. Outram^s 
forces then crossed the Gumti, and advanced from the direction 
of Fyzabad, while the main body attacked from the south-east. 
After a week^s hard fighting, from 9th to the 15th March, the 
rebels were completely defeated, and their posts captured one by 
one. Most of the insurgents, however, escaped. As soon as it 
became clear that Lucknow had been permanently recovered, 
and that the enemy as a combined body had ceased to exist, 
Sir Colin Campbell broke up the British Oudh army, and the 
work of reorganization began. On the 18th October, 1858, the 
Governor-General and Lady Canning visited Lucknow in state, 
and found the city already recovering from the devastation 
to which it had been subjected, Lucknow remained the capital 
of a separate administration till 1877, when the post of Chief 
Commissioner was united with that of Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces. 

The city of Lucknow covers a vast area lying south of the 
Gumti, with suburbs extending across the river. The large 
cantonment forms an irregular quadrilateral adjoining the south¬ 
east corner of the city. Up to the Mutiny, bazars reached to the 
river almost throughout the whole of its course on the northern 
boundary of the city, but a space has gradually been cleared, 
with an average breadth of about half a mile. Most of the 
buildings already mentioned lie in this clearing, and within 
the last few years have been enclosed in verdant lawns which 
have justly earned for Lucknow its description as the City of 
Parks. On the extreme west lies the unfinished mosque of 
Muhammad Ali Shah, known as the Jama Masjid. It was 
intended to rival the great mosque at Delhi, but is only remark¬ 
able for its size and gaudy colour decoration, which has recently 
been renewed. The Husainabad buildings erected by the same 
king consist of two enclosures at right angles. One of these 
is lined with shops and contains the tomb of Muhammad Ali 
Shakes daughter, a poor model of the Taj at Agra. The other 
is laid out as a garden, adorned with stone water-channels, 
fountains, and badly-executed statuary, and contains the Imam- 
baya in wHch Muhanynad AH was buried. The buildings are 
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richly endowed, the surpltis income being devoted to charity. 
East of Husainabad, and extending to the Eumi Darwaza, is a 
beautiful garden, called the Victoria Park, which-was laid out 
in 1887, and encloses the Sat Khanda, the house first occupied 
by Asaf-ud-daula when he transferred his government to Luck¬ 
now, the large tank built by Muhammad Ali Shah, and a baradari 
constructed by the same king, which contains a series of portraits 
of the Nawabs and kings of Oudh. Close to the tank is a clock- 
tower of Moorish design, 221 feet in height and 20 feet square, 
which was built between 1880 and 1887, and contains a chime of 
bells. On the astern border of the Park lies the finest grotip of 
buildings in Lucknow, including the Eumi Darw^aza, the great 
Imambara, and a mosque, all of which were built by Asaf-ud- 
daula. The first of these is a massive gateway popularly believed 
to be an imitation of the gate at Constantinople, from which the 
Sublime Porte derives its name. It leads into the Machchhi 
Bhawan on which are situated the other buildings. The great 
Imambara consists of a single immense hall, 162 feet long and 
64 feet wide. On either side are verandahs 27 feet wide, and 
at the ends are octagonal apartments 63 feet in diameter. The 
whole building is covered by a roof of bricks set in concrete 
several feet thick, which stands without the thrust entailed by 
vaulting. No wood is used anywhere in the construction, which 
is' built on very deep foundations. A plain slab marks the 
resting-place of the founder. In the same enclosure stands the 
beautiful mosque raised by the Nawab. The Machchhi Bhawan 
also contains the mound known as the Lakshman Tila, now 
surmounted by a mosque built by Aurangzeb, and a fine school- 
house has recently been erected south-east of the Imambara, 
The mound occupied by the ruins of the Residency lies at a 
distance of half a mile south-east of the Machchhi Bhawan and 
is separated ir6m the Gumti by a road and open ground. At the 
time of the Mutiny bazars were situated close to the low wall 
surrounding it, but these have been cleared away. The shattered 
walls of the main block of buildings in which Sir Henry Lawrence 
received his fatal wound. Dr. Payrer^s house where he died, the 
noble banqueting hall, used during the siege as a hospital, the 
cellar where the women and children took refuge, and several 
other buildings are still standing, while high above all the topmost 
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still rears its battered sides. Further de^ay has been 
prevented by carefully executed repairs^ and the grounds have 
been levelled and turfed. In one corner; under the shade of 
many cyprossos; are the tombs or cenotaphs of some 2,000 
Europeans who perished during the Mutiny. The palaces of 
Saadat All Khan and Ghazi-ud-din Hailar lie east of the Resi¬ 
dency and adjoin each other. Only portions remain of the vast 
Farhat Bakhsh. The part of this building which overlooks 
the river was constructed by General Claude Martin and sold 
by him to Saidat All Khan. It is now joined to the larger 
Chhattar Manml built by his successor, and the whole building is 
used "as a club. Other portions of the Farhat Bakhsh are the 
Lai Baradari and the Gulistan-i-Iram, which are now the Prov¬ 
incial Museum. The former building ’was the throne-room of 
the Oudh kings, and in it a serious disturbance took pla3e in 
1827, when an attempt was made to prevent the accession of 
Muhammad Ali Shah. A fine court for the Juc]i...ial Commis¬ 
sioner of Oudh has recently been completed opposite this build¬ 
ing and contains, a chamber used for meetings of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. A short distance to the south of these 
buildings are the stately tombs of Saadat Ali Khan and his wife, 
and behind them are the Canning College and the large quadrangle 
forming the Kaisar Bagh. The latter has already commenced to 
decay and one side has been removed. The other sides have been 
allotted to the talukdars of Oudh as residences. East of these 
buildings lie the Tarawali Kothi, the Khurshed Manzil, called 
after the wife of Saadat Ali Khan w^ho commenced it, the Moti 
Mahal, which also includes the Mubarak Manzil, and the Shah 
Manzil or arena, and the Shah Najaf, w^here Ghazi-ud-din Haidar 
is buiied. A large horticultural garden then intervenes, on the 
east of which is the Sikandra B^h, where fierce fighting took 
plajc on the second relief. Another large public garden, called 
the Wingfield Park after a Chief Commissioner, lies on the east 
of the city, and south-east of this is situated the Martinifere 
College. This bizarre erection was built by General Martin ‘as 
his own residence during the time of Asaf-ud-daula, and 
resembles a colossal Italian villa on an exaggerated seale. The 
foiunder^s bones were buried within the Martiniere to prevent its 
confiscation by tiie Nawab, but were dug up and scattered 
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during file Mutiny. The Dilkusha palace is situated in canton- 
ments. 

Viewed from a distance^ Lueknow presents a picture 
unusual magnificence and architectural splendour which fades 
on nearer view into the ordinary aspect of a crowded oriental 
town. Some of the most striking buildings^ which look like 
marble in the moonlight; are disclosed by the disillusionising sun 
to be degraded examples of stucco and brick. Plying buttresses 
to support nothing but one another, copper domes gilt from top 
to bottom, burnished umbrellas, and balustrades of burnt clay 
form frequent features in the tawdry architecture which renders 
the distant aspect of Lucknow so bright and sparkling. Imme¬ 
diately after the Mutiny a wide glacis was cleared round the 
Ma jhchhi Bhawan, and three wide military roads, radiating from 
this point as a centre, were cut right though the heart of the 
native quarter. The city itself contains shops of the ordinary 
style and a few larger private residences. The civil station 
adjoins the eastern side of the city and contains a fine thorough¬ 
fare lined with the shops of European tradesmen, called Hazrat- 
ganj, at the end of which lies the Lucknow residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Lucknow is the headquarters of the principal court in Oudh, Officials, 
the Inspectors-General of Civil Hospitals and of Jails, the 
Postmaster-General in the United Provinces^ the Conservator of 
Forests in the Oudh Circle, the Commissioner of the Lucknow 
Division, an Executive Engineer, a Superintendent of Eailway 
Police, and an Inspector of Schools, The Church Missionary 
Society, the American Methodist Mission, the "Wesleyan and the 
Zanana Bible and Medical Missions have important stations 
here. There are 10 hospitals and dispensaries for both sexes, 
besides 3 female hospitals. The magnificent hospital founded 
by the late Maharaja of Baleampitb and added to by the present 
Maharaja is exceptionally well fitted. 

The city has been administered as a municipality since 
1862, and a special Act was passed to regulate it in 1864, which 
remained in force till 1873, since which date it has been under the 
ordinary municipal law of the United Provinces. During the 10 
years ending in 1901 the average income and expenditure Avero 
5-2 lakhs, including a loan from Government of 13*2 lakhs to 
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meet the cost of a water-supply from the Gumti. In 1903-04 the 
total income was 6*3 lakhs, chiefly derived from octroi yielding 
3*6 lakhs, sale of water Rs. 38,000, water-rate Es. 26,000, and 
conservancy receipts Rs, 22,000. The expenditure of 5*6 lakhs 
included items of 1*3 lakhs for conservancy, Rs. 76,000 repay¬ 
ment of loans and interest, Es. 67,000 public safety, Rs. 60,000 
maintenance of water-works, and Rs. 45,000 administration and 
collection, A drainage scheme is now under construction and a 
scheme for electric tramways has been sanctioned. 

The cantonment is the largest in the United Provinces and 
is garrisoned by British and native regiments of both cavalry and 
infantry and by garrison and field artillery. The cantonment 
fund had an average income and expenditure of Rs. 63,000 in the 
10 years ending 1901, and in 1903-04 the income was Rs. 78,000 
and the expenditure Rs. 74,000. Lucknow is also the head¬ 
quarters of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Volunteer Rifles, 
the Lucknow Volunteer Rifles, and the Oudh squadron of Light 
Horse. 

The city is more noted for its manufactures than for general 
trade; but its industries have suflFered from the alterations 
brought about by British rule. Under the prodigal waste and 
lavish display of its latest kings Lucknow was a centre for the 
production of rich fabrics and costly jewellery.* The kings 
have departed, and their descendants and those of the nobles of the 
court who still inhabit the city live on pensions which are fast 
becoming sub-divided to a vanishing point. Cotton fabrics are 
still manufactured of all grades, from the coarsest cloth to the 
finest muslin, and cotton prints are made. An important indus¬ 
try connected with cotton is the famous Chilean or embroidery 
in silk or cotton on muslin. The work affords employment 
to many women and children of good family who are now 
impoverished, and very good and tasteful articles are produced. 
Lucknow is also celebrated for embroidery with gold and silver 
thread, but the demand for this is decreasing. The silver work 
has some reputation and is largely sold to European visitors, 
while hid/n, or damascening of silver on other metals has also been 
revived within recent years. The brass and copper industry is 
still of importance, and vessels for use by Muhammadans are 


* See W. Hoey, Monograph on Trades and Manafaeiures, 1880. 
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especially made. Wood-carving is stiU carried on, and there is a 
little carving in ivory. The potters of Lucknow produ je various 
kinds of art-ware, some of which are distinctly goodj while 
the clay modellers are pre-eminent in the whole of India. Their 
models of fruit and vegetables have a large sale among natives 
and are exported to Calcutta and Bombay, and clay figuma 
representing various types of native life are wonderfully artistic. 
Minor products are tobacco, shoes, and perfumes. 

There are also some large industries worked on European 
lines. Two railway workshops employed 3,400 hands in 1903, 
while four large printing presses employed 930, a large paper 
mill 526, an iron foundry 200, a brewery 166, and an ice and 
flour mill 84. 

Lucknow is important as an educational centre. The chief Educa- 
institution is the Canning College, founded in 1864 and partly 
supported by the taluJcMrs, whi.-h contained 336 students in 
1904, of whom 47 were in the Oriental depaitment and 78 were 
studying law. There is also a school for the sons of the ’M/nh- 
dars and gentry, called the Colvin School. The Reid Christian 
College, which contains a business department and is managed 
by the American Methodist Mission, several other mission 
schools, a normal school, the Jubilee High School, and a number 
of, schools which are under native management are also to be 
mentioned. The secondary schools contain nearly 2,000 pupils, 
and there are 6 primary schools with about 160. Lucknow 
possesses more facilities for female education than any other city 
in the United Provinces. It contains a high school for girls 
maintained by the American Mission with 150 pupils, of whom 
18 were reading in College classes in 1904, while 600 girls are 
taught in a number of primary schools. The chief school for 
Europeans and Eurasians is the MartiniSre, which contains nearly 
300 hoys. It is partly supported by the endowments bequeathed 
by General Martin; but the fees amount to more than half a lakh 
annually. A girls’ school was founded in 1866. It is situated 
in the EIhurshed Manzil and contains 75 pupils. Lucknow is 
also a centre of literary activity, and five English and 18 
vernacular newspapers and periodioeds are published there. The 
former include an Anglo-Indian paper called the Indian Dadly 
Telegraph) and the Advocate, which is the leading organ of native 
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publio opinion in tbe United Provinces and is also published in 
a vernacular edition. The Nevral Kishore Press is one of the 
most important publishing houses in India for Hindustani litera¬ 
ture. 

(M. E. Gubbins, Mutinies in Oudh, 1858; McLeod Junes, 
Lucknow and Oudh in the Mutiny, 1902.) 

Malihabad Town.—Headquarters of tahM of same name, 
Lucknow District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 56' N. and 
80° 43' E., a mile from a station on the Oudh and Eohilkhand 
Eailway and on the road from Lucknow to Hardoi. ' Population 
7,654 (1901). According to tradition the town was founded by 
Malia, a Pasi; but nothing is known of its history till the reign of 
Akbar, when it was' inhabited by Pathans. It contains two 
bazars built in the 18th century, one of which owesvits origin to 
Nawab Asaf-ud-daula. Besides the usqal offices, a dispensary 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mission are situated 
here. Malihabad is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
. income and expenditui'e of about Es. 2,300. It has little trade, 
but a kind of tin foil is manufactured in small quantities, and 
the place is noted for its mangoes and orchards of her (Zi'zyphm 
jujuha). A school for boys contains 175 pupils and one for 
girls 29. 

Bound- Unao District (Unnao ).—^District in the Lucknow Divi- 

aries, con- gion. United Provinces, lying north-^ast of the Ganges, between 
aion, and 26° 8' and 27° 2' N. and between 80° 4' and 81° 3' E., with an 
Vys^m 1,792 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 

Hardoi District; on the north-east by Lucknow and Eae Bareli; 
on the south-east by Eae Bareli; and on the south-west the 
Ganges divides it from the Cawnpore and Fatehpur Districts. 
The greater part of Unao forms a gently undulating upland 
in which ridges of high and rather sandy land alternate with 
depressions of stiffen soil. The deeper depressions contain'more 
or less permanent lakes, while in the shallower hollows 'swamps 
form during the rains. Large stretches of barren usar land are 
a conspicuous feature of the District, and sometimes extend for 
several miles. The valley of the Ganges is lower. It is widest 
. in the north, where it extends several miles from the bed of the 

river, aiui gradually diminishes towards the south, where the 
Ganges is close to its high bank. This is the principal river and 
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skirts the whole of the south-western border of the District. The 
Sai enters TJnao from the north and flows roughly parallel to tho 
Ganges along or near the north-east boundary. A small stream 
called the Kalyani drains the upper part of the Ganges valley, 
and another stream, the Loni, rises in the centre of the District 
and flows south-east to Hae Bareli. JhJAs and marshes ai’e most 
inmiBrous in ths centre and east of the District. 

The flora is that of the Gangetio plain generally. Unao is Bobany, 
fairly well-wooded; but this is due to the large number of 
groves, chiefly of mango and (Bassia Icdifolid)* There 

are few jungles, and these contain only grass or a few dhak 
(Butea frondosa) trees. Bahitl (Acacia arahica) is the only 
product of the iisar plains. 

1^0 geologijal formations ai*e found except the ordinary Geology, 
alluvium, whi.h contains Icankar or nodular limestone. 

Wolves, jackals, and wild pig are common, while nUgai and 
antelope are still found in some numbers, and in tho extromo 
south there are a few herds of wild cattle. Fish arc plentiful in 
the rivers and in the larger jhUsy and are used for food. Wild 
fowl abound in the cold weather. 

The Distrijt is generally healthy, and the temperature varies 
from about 75° to 103° in the hot weather and- from 46° to 79° 
in the cold season. The climate thus resembles that of the 
neighbouring Districts of southern Oudh. 

The average rainfall is 35 inches, and is evenly distributed BaittfalU 
over the whole District; but great variations occur over a scries 
of years. In 1880 less than 12 inches was received, while in 
1867 the fall amounted to nearly 76 inches. 

Tradition connects various places in the District with History* 
episodes in the Ramayana, and attempts have been made to 
identify places visited by the Chinese pilgrims with several sites. 
^Nothing, however/ is known of the history of Unao till the 
Muhammadan invasion. Legend relates that Saiyid Salar passed 
through the District, and the tombs of some of his followers are 
pointed out. The traditions of the people state that the Rajputs 
first entered Unao between 1200 and 1450 A.D., retreating before 
the Muslim conquerors. They found the eastern portion occupied 
by Bhars, and the rest of it by low castes, now represented by the 
Lodhas, Ahlrs, etc. The earliest regular Musalman settlement 
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dates from the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 14th 
century^ when a saint named Ala-ud-din came from Kanauj and 
cursed the Eaja of Nawal, who refused to admit him into the 
town, Nawal was destroyed with its inhabitants^ and the Saiyid 
founded Bangarmau at a short distance from Nawal. The 
shrine built over his grave bears date 1302. In the 15th century 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur sent a force, which took Safipur in 
1426, and a few years later some Saiyids treacherously seized the 
stronghold of the Bisen Rajas of Unao. At this time the eastern 
portion of the District was included in the tract known as Bais- 
WARA. Under Afcbar, Unao formed part of the sarkar of Luck¬ 
now,^ but materials are lacking for the history of the District 
under the Mughals, In the 18th century a Bais chieftain 
successfully resisted SaMat Khan, Nawab of Oudh, and a 
hundred years later Sleeman described the country as in a 
perpetual state of disturbance, where life, property, and industry 
were alike insecure. 

At the annexation in 1866 a District of Purwa was formed, 
the headquarters being at Unao^ A year later the Mutiny 
broke out, and before the end of June the Deputy Commissioner 
was obliged to retire to Lucknow. A few of the taluhddr$ 
remained conspicuously loyal, and furnished supplies and 
information to the British, while others adopted a position 
of open rebellion, and some remained neutral. There was, 
however, no organized movement against the British owing 
to the lack of leaders. In July Havelock left Cawnpore 
and fought several engagements, Mvancing beyond Unao 
on the road to Lucknow. He was, however, unable to main¬ 
tain his position and retired. In August an advance again 
took place; but it was not till Sej)tember l9th, after the arrival 
of Outram, that the real advance to relieve Lucknow was 
made. After the occupation of the Alambagh, communija- 
tions through Unao to Cawnpore were not interrupted, and 
the north of the District was cleared of rebels by Febru¬ 
ary, 1858. The south and east gave more trouble, and 
Baiswara remained unsettled till November. In 1869 the Dis¬ 
trict was enlarged by the addition of jparganas transferred 
from the Lucknow and Eae Bareli Districts, and assumed its 
present form. 
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Copper arrow-heads have been found near Pariar on the Arohseolo- 
Ganges opposite Bithue. The District contains many ancient 
mounds dating possibly from Buddhist times; but they have 
not been excavated. Nawal has been identified with the A-lo 
mentioned by Pa BEian and with the Na-po-ti-ku-lo or Navade- 
vakula visited by Hiuen Tsiang. The oldest Muhammadan 
buildings are at Bangarmau. 

The District contains 10 towns and 1,633 villages. Its popu- The 
lation has been: 1869, 945,955 j 1881, 899,069; 1891, 953,636; 

190Ij 976,639. The decrease between 1869 and 1881 was due 
to the famine of 1877-78. There are 4 tahsUs : Unao, Safipur, 

PuRWA, and Mohan, each named from the place at which its 
headquarters are or were once situated, the headquarters of 
Mohan now being at Hasanganj. The chief town is the muni¬ 
cipality of Unao, the District capital. The following table gives 
the main statistics of population in 1901 


TahsiL 

Area in square miles. 

Number o£— 

Population, 

Population per square 
mile. 

Percentage of varia¬ 
tion in population 
between 1891 and 
1901. 

Number of persons 
able to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

XJXLftO 

400 

1 

286 

204,860 

612 

+ 6-8 

8,207 

Safipur «.• 

408 

3 

360 

225,490 

662 

+ 6-8 

4,661 

Purwa ... 

548 

3 

^613 

290,910 

631 

— *8 

10,989 

Mohan «•« 

436 

3 

474 

265,889 

686 

— *8 

6,806 

District Total ... 

1,792 

10 

1,638 

976,639 

645 

-h 2*4 

29,613 


Nearly 92 per cent, of the total are Hindus and 8 per cent, 
are Musalmans. Between 1891 and 1901 a decrease of popula¬ 
tion took place in the north-east and east, and the population 
in the north-west and centre increased. The density is high; 
but Unao is not so congested as the eastern Districts of Oudh, 



Castes 
and occTi« 
{nations. 


Christian 

Hissions. 


General 
agricul¬ 
tural con¬ 
ditions. 


Chief 
agricul¬ 
tural 
statistics 
and prin- 
eipal 
arops. 


SO TJKAO DISTRICT. 

It still supplies recruits for the Indian Army and for the 
police^ besides considerable numbers of labourers to the neigh¬ 
bouring cities of Cawnpore and Lucknow. More than 98 per 
cent, of the population speak the Awadhi dialect of Eastern 
Hindi. 

Brahmans are the most numerous of the Hindu castes and 
include 121,000, while other important castes are Chamars (tan¬ 
ners and cultivators^ 103,000), Ahirs (graziers and cultiva¬ 
tors ; 93,000), Lodhas (cultivators ; 90,000), Basis (toddy-drawers 
and cultivators ; 89,000), Eajputs, 74,000, and Kachhis (culti¬ 
vators; 32,000). Among Muhammadans are found Shaikhs 
17,000, Pathans 14,000, and Behnas (cotton-carders; 9,000). 
More than 73 per cent, of the population are supported by 
agriculture, which is the mainstay of the District. Bajputs own 
46 per cent, of the total area and Brahmans 19 j)er cent. 
Brahmans are cultivators of about 16 per cent, and Eajputs of 
10 per cent, of the tenant land, while the skilful cultivating 
castes, the Kachhis, Kurmis, and Lodhas, have about 20 per cent, 
between them. Ahirs, Basis, and Chamars are the remaining 
cultivating castes of importance. 

There were 106 native Christians in 1901, of whom 59 were 
Methodists. A branch of the American Methodist Church was 
opened in 1882, and is subordinate to the Presiding Elder of 
Hardoi. 

Unao is a District of average, but not exceptional, fertility, 

. as compared with the rest of Oudh. The Ganges valley is of the 
usual type. In places there are stretches of barren sand, but 
most of it is fairly productive in ordinary years. The autumn 
crop is frequently flooded ; but 4n dry years the spring crop 
is excellent, and requires little attention. North-east of this 
beyond the old high bank of the river the soil is usually a 
rich loam, producing excellent jowdr and arhar, and this is the 
most prosperous tra^t in the District. Burther inland the loam 
turns to clay, in which rice is the principal crop. The land 
again becomes sandy near the Sai, and bdjra here takes the place 
of jowdr ; but the valley of that river is generally fertile. 

The tenures on which the District is held are those common 
to the Province of Oudh. About one-fifth of the total area 
is included in tal^kddri estates, of which a small proportion 
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is sub-settled. The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-04 are 
given below, areas being in square miles :— 


Tahstl. 

Total. 

Culfcivated. 

Irrigated, j 

Culturablo 

waste. 

TTnao ... 

Safipur 

Parwa 

Mohan 

t* • 

400 

408 

548 

436 

215 

259 

286 

262 

77 

99 

128 

118 

63 

57 

92 

69 

Total 

... 

1,792 

1,022 

422 

271 


Barky, wheat, and gra'm are the staple food crops coveting 
220, 218, and 163 square miles, while arhar (132), hajra (122), 
rice (119), jo^aar (89), and maize (65) are largely grown. The 
chief economic crops are poppy (14) and sugarcane (11); but 
cotton and oilseeds are also grown to a small extent. 

Cultivation has increased by about 20 per cent, within Improve- 
the last 40 years, and a considerable portion of this has taken agricul- 
place recently. The increase is largely due to the breaking up 
of inferior land for growing rice j but thci'e has also been a rise 
in the area under maize, cotton, and opium. While the area under 
the plough has risen, there has also been a great extension in the 
area double-cropped, which now amounts to nearly a qxiartcr of 
the cultivated area. Gram or peas are largely sown in the latids 
which have produced rice, after that crop has been gathered* 

There is a small, but steady, demand for advances under the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists' Loans Acts. In the 10 
years ending 1900,1*8 lakhs were advanced, of which 1*6 lakhs 
were lent in 1896-97. In the next four years the average amount 
lent was Es. 3,000. 

The cattle in domestic use are of an inferior type as is Cattlo, 
usual throughout southern Oudh. An attempt was once made to sheep, 
improve the breed of cattle*; but the bulls imported were not of a 
suitable stamp, and the best plough-cattle are still bought at 
the well-known cattle fairs in the Provinces or from dealers. 

The ponies are also of a poor class, and are chiefly used as 
pack-animals. Sheep of the ordinary breed are kept in consid¬ 
erable numbers, and the District supplies the Cawnpore marketi. 
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Irriga¬ 

tion. 


Minerals. 


Art and 

Hanufac- 

tares. 


Com¬ 

merce. 


Bailways 

and 

Boads. 


Out of 422 square miles irrigated in 1903-04; 224 square 
miles 'vvere supplied by weUs, 168 by tanks, and 30 by other 
sources. The Ganges and Sai valleys require little irrigation; 
but temporary wells can be made when required in most parts 
of these tracts. In the uplands, the north-east and east depend 
chiefly on jlvhls and swamps, while wells are the principal 
source elsewhere. The rivers are only used to a small extent in 
ordinary years, owing to the cost of raising water. Wells 
are usually worked by a bullock-run, but water is also raised 
from them by hand. In the lowlands the lever can be used. The 
water of jliMs and swamps is raised by the swing basket. The 
canal made by the kings of Oudh, which was to link the Ganges 
and Gumtl, has never been used for irrigation and is usually dry. 

Kanhar is found in all parts of the District and is used for 
making lime and metalling roads. Saline efflorescences called 
reh are collected for manufacturing glass and other purposes. 

The manufactures of the District are of even smaller import¬ 
ance than usual. Indigo, salt, and saltpetre were formerly made; 
but these industries have collapsed and the chief manufacture 
is that of brass and copper utensils at Bhagwantnagar, Nawal- 
ganj, and Muradabad. Country cloth is made for local con¬ 
sumption at several places, and there is little calico-printing. 

Unao exports grain, sugar, and gin, and imports piece- 
goods, salt, metals, and spices; but the trade is not consider¬ 
able. It lies between the two large cities of Cawnpore and 
Lucknow which provide markets for surplus produce and supply 
the small needs of an agricultural population. The traffic by road 
is still considerable, especially to Cawnpore. There are no large 
trading centres in the District, and their place is taken by small 
markets at numerous villages and a few towns. 

The branch of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Eailway from ‘ 
Cawnpore to Lucknow passes across the centre of the District, 
and side by side with it runs the narrow-gauge line which links the 
Eajputana-Malwa and JBengal and North-Western Eailways. 
Communications by road are fairly good. Out of a total length 
of 607 miles, 110 miles are metalled. The Public Works depart¬ 
ment is in charge of most of the former; but the cost of all but 30 
miles is met from local funds. Avenues are maintained on 222 
miles* Tie road from Cawnpore to Lucknow is the principal 
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route and the other metalled roads are branches from various 
points on this. 

Records of the early famines in TJnao are scanty. There Famine, 
was scarcity or famine in 1769, 1783, and 1838, and again after 
the commencement of British rule in 1861, 1865, and 1869. 

The drought of 1877 was severely felt, and in March 1878 as 
many as 44,000 persons were employed on relief works during 
a single week. Distress continued till the next autumn harvest 
was ripe. A succession of wet years culminating in 1894 had 
already depressed the condition of the people, when the scan¬ 
tiness of rain in 1895 and the still more complete failure in 
the following year caused widespread distress. Relief works 
were opened in December 1896 and the numbers employed rose 
rapidly, till at the end of February 49,000 workers were being 
relieved daily. The spring harvest gave temporary relief, but 
works were not closed till the end of August. Collections of land 
revenue were suspended to the extent of 7‘8 lakhs, and 2 l akhs 
were ultimately remitted. 

The Deputy Commissioner is usually assisted by 4 Deputy DUtriat 
Collectors recruited in India, and a ixthsUdar is stationed at®**®’ 
the headquarters of each taT)M. Besides the ordinary staff, an 
officer of the Opium department is stationed in the District. 

The civil courts include those of a Sub-Judge and three Civil 
Munsiffs. Unao is part of the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of and****” 
Hardoi. The District is marked by the prevalence of homicide. 
but crimes against property of a serious professional type are 
comparatively rare. The Rajputs are chiefly responsible for 
breaches of the peace, while the Pasis supply most of the crim¬ 
inal population. Female infanticide was formerly very common, 
but is no longer suspected. 

At annexation in 1856 a summary settlement was made, the Land 
records of which perished in the Mutiny, After the restoration admlSis” 
of order a second summary settlement was carried out, based tration, 
on the demand under the native government, which resulted in 
a net demand for land revenue amounting to 11-8 lakhs. The 
first regular settlement was made between 1862 and 1867, and 
was preceded by a survey. As was usual in Oudh, the Settle¬ 
ment Officer also had sole jurisdiction as a civil court to settle 
disputes regarding rights in land, which were fairly numerous. 

3h 
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The assessment was based on a comparison of the aetnal rents 
with the estimate made by applying selected rates to different 
classes of soil, and it resulted in a demand of 12'9 lakhs. 
A considerable area in this District was permanently settled 
at reduced rates as a reward for loyalty during the Mutiny. 
The settlement was revised between 1889 and 1895 by success¬ 
ive Deputy Commissioners in addition to their regular work. 
The District was not resuiveyed; but the maps were corrected 
and brought up to date, and the assessment was based on the 
recorded rents. This revision resulted in a new demand of 
16-5 la.khs, of which 1-1 lakhs were due on account of the 
permanontly-settled estates. The assessment on the rest of the 
District amounted to 14-4 lakhs, which represented 48 per cent, of 
the assets. The demand is at present 16‘9 laldis, which falls 
at R. 1-6 per acre, varying from E. 1 to Es. 2 in different 
^argana$. Collections on accoimt of land revenue and revenue 
from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees:— 





1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1903-04 

Land revenue 



12,04, 

18,27. 

16,60s, 

16,93, 

Total revenue 



15,26. 

• 18,04, 

23,02, 

23,66, 


Lojal There is one municipality, USAO, and 7 towns are adminis- 

seif- tered under Act XS of 1866. Local affairs beyond the limits 
ment. of these are managed by tiie District board, whidh in 1903-04 
had an income of one lakh, chiefly derived from local rates. 
The expenditure in the same year amounted to 1*2 lakhs, includ¬ 
ing ErS. 68,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

Police and District Superintendent of Police has a force of 4 

Jails. inspectors, 86 subordinate officers, and 306 constables distributed 
in 13 police-stations, besides 87 municipal and town police and 
1,978 rural and road police. The District jail contained a daily 
average of 259 inmates in 1903. 

EdxMsa- Unao is not distinguished for the literacy of its inhabitants, 

tion. 0 f whom 3 per cent. ( 6‘8 males and T females) could read 
and write in 1901. The number of public schools rose from 
138 m 188(X^1 to 142 in 1900-01 and the number of pupils 
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from 5,172 to' 6,263. In* 1903-04 there were 180 public schools 
with 8,018 pTipiis, of whom 52 were girls, besides 61 private 
schools with 639 pupils. Only 1,600 pupils in both classes of 
school were advanced beyond the primary stage. Government 
manages 4 of the schools and the District board 126. Out 
of a total expenditure of iis; 41,000, local funds contributed 
Es. 36,000, while the receipts-from fees were Rs. 6,300. 

There are 7 hospitals and dispensaiies providing aocommo- Hospital®' 
dation for 42 in-patients. In 190S, 27,000 cases were treated, 
including 439 of in-door patients, and 1,404 operations were 
performed. The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Es. 8,000, chiefly met from local funds. 

About 24,000 persons were successfully vaccinated inVaccina*. 
1903-04, representing the low proportion of 25 per 1,000 
population. Vaccination is only compxdsory in the municipal¬ 
ity of TJnao. 

(W. H. Moreland, Settlement Meportp 1896; H. Nevilly 
District Ometieer, 1903.)' 

tTnao TahsS (ITnnao), —^Headquarters taKsU of TJnao 
Distrijt, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Unao^* 
Sikandarpur, Pariar, and Harha, and lying north-east of the 
Ganges-between 26® 16'‘ and 26® 41' N. and 80® 17' and 80® 42'' 

E., with an area^of 400 square miles. Population increased from 
192,894 in 1891 to 204,860 in 1901. There are 286 villages; 
but only one town, UisTao, the District and tahsU headquarters,* 
population 13,109. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 
was Rs. 3,47,000 and for cesses Es. 36,000. This is the least 
thickly populated tahsU in the District, the density amounting 
to 612 per square mile. The tahaU includes a large area of 
lowland in the Ganges vaUey, which is widest towards the north. 

The upland area is level and chiefly composed of a light loam; 
but excellent rice is. grown in the shallow depressions which 
abound. Out of 215 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 77 
were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the irrigated area 
and tanks most of the remainder. 

Safipur TahsiL —^North-western tahsll of Unao District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Safipur, Bangar- 
mau, and Patehpur-Chaurasi, and lying along the Ganges botwoon 
26® 38' and 27® 2' N. and 80® 4' and 80® 27' E., with an area 
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of 408 square miles. Population increased from 210,141 ifi 1891 
to 225,490 in 1901. There are 360 villages and 3 tovms, Saei- 
PTJB, the isahsil headquarters, population 7,949, and Bangab- 
MAU (6,051) being the largest. The denaancl for land revenue in 
1903-04 was Es. 3,38,000 and for cesses Es. 35,000. The density 
of population, 552 to the square mile, is slightly above the 
District average. About a third of the tahsU lies in the thinly- 
populated Ganges valley, and the remainder is situated on a 
raised upland.. A sluggish stream, called the Kalyani, flows 
through the former and does some damage by flooding. The 
uplands are partly drained by the Sai which skirts the north-east, 
and they include a good deal of light sandy soil, but are generally 
composed of good loam. Out of 259 square miles cultivated in 
1903-04, 99 were irrigated. Wells supply more than two-thirds 
of the irrigated area, and tanks and other sources the remainder. 

Purwa Tahsil.—South-eastern tahsU of Unao District, 
United Provinces, comprising the ‘parganas of Purwa, Maura- 
wan, Asoha, Bhagwantnagar, Daundia Khera, Panhan, Bihar, 
Patan, Magrayar, and Ghatampur, and lying between 26° 8' and 
26° 36' N. and 80° 84' and 81° 3' E., with an area of 548 
square miles. Population fell from 293,152 in 1891 to 290,910 
in 1901. There are 513 villages and 3 towns, Purwa, the tah^ 
headquarters, population 10,260, and Maueawan (7,911) being 
the largest. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Ea. 
4,81,000 and for cesses Es. 52,000. The density of population, 
631 to the square mile, is a Ettle below the District avers^. 
Purwa lies between the Sai on the north and the Ganges on 
the south, and is intersected by a small stream called the Loni. 
The Ganges vaEey is narrow and contains extensive areas of 
grass jungle. Moat of the taJisU lies on the uplands, the southern 
portion being well-wooded and highly cultivated, while the north 
contains large stretches of barren usar land. A chain of jhUs 
and swamps runs through die centre of the iahsU and supplies 
irrigation. In 1903-04,286 square miles were cultivated, of which 
128 were irrigated. Tanks supply more than a third of the 
irrigated area and wells most of the remainder. 

Tahsil.—hTorth-eastern iahsU of Unao District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargcmas of Mohan Auras, 
Gorinda Parsandan, Jhalotar Ajgain, and Asiwan Easfilabad, 
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and lying between 26^ 33' and 27® 1' N. and 80® 25' and 80® 
65' E., with an area of 436 square miles. Population fell from 
257,449 in 1891 to 256,389 in 1901. There are 474 villages and 3 
towns, AsrWAN, population 6,163, and MohaN", the former iahsU 
headquarters, (5,798), being the largest. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 4,27,000 and for cesses Es. 43,000. 
The density of population, 586 to the square mile, is the highest 
in the District. Mohan is intersected by the Sai, which flows 
sluggishly through a tortuous channel and is liable to sudden 
floods, though in ordinary years its valley is very fertile. The 
south and east of the tcchsil are interspersed by barren patches 
of usar and by stretches of hard clay, which produce excellent 
rice crops in favourable years. The north and west consist 
of loam with sandy ridges and are generally fertile. In 1903-04, 
262 square miles were cultivated, of which 118 were irrigated. 
JSTearly half the irrigated area is supplied from wells and the 
remainder from the Sai and from tanks, which are more import¬ 
ant sources here than in any other tdhsU of Unao. 

AsIwbu. —^Town in tahsU Mohan, District Unao, United 
Provinces, situated on the bank of a fine lake in 26® 48' N. 
and 80® 28' E., 20 miles north of Unao; population 6,153* 
It is said to have been founded in the 11th century by a 
dhobi or washerman, named Asun, but has no history, Asxwan 
contains a number of mosques and temples, and a fine masonry 
sarai built early in the 19fch century. There is a small manufac¬ 
ture of coarse cotton cloth, and a market is hold twice a 
week. A school contains about 98 pupils, 

Bangarmau.—Town in tahsU Safipur, District Unao, 
United Provinces, situated in 26® 54' N. and 80® 13' E., near 
the Kalyani river, and on the road from Unao to Hardoi; 
population 6,051 (1901). About 2 miles away arc sitmtod 
a number of ancient mounds called Nawal, which are identified 
with the ruins of a j)laoe visited by Hiuen Tsiang, Tradition 
relates that a Saiyid from Kanauj visited Nawal and was 
inhospitably received, whereupon he cursed the Eaja and his 
people and the town perished, after which Bangarmau was 
founded. The tomb of the saint, whose name was Ala-ud-din, 
bears an inscription dated in 1302, and another tomb was 
erected in 1374 by Firoz Shah Tughlak. Bmgarmau lies at 
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the crossing of two old thoroughfares, the road from Kanauj 
to Fyzabad and Jaunpur and the road from DelM to Benares 
on the north bank of the Ganges. It is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income and expenditure of Es. 1,000* 
There is little trade now, but a market is held twice a week, 
A school contains 90 pupils. 

MaurawEn.—Town in taksil Purwa, District Unao, situ¬ 
ated in 26° 26' X. and 80° 53' E., on the road from Unao to 
Eae Bareli j population 7,911(1901). The place first became of 
importance early in the 19th century as the residence of a 
Khattri banker, who gi'adually acquired a large ixtluha. During 
the Mutiny the ialvJcdd/r, Garni Shankar, behaved vdth the most 
unshaken loyalty-and was one of the fi.ve taluledars whose estates 
were exempted from confiscation. He was rewarded with the 
title of Eaja and a permanent settlement at a reduced revenue. 
Maurawan contains a dispensary and 3 schools with 150 pupils, 
one school being maintained by the talukdar. There is little 
trade, but the jewellery and carpentry produced here have some 
reputation. 

Mohan Town. —^Town in iahM of same name. District 
Unao, United Provinces, situated in 26'° 47' N. and 80° 41' E., 
on a metalled road from Ajgain railway station. Population 
5,798 (1901). The town is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Sai, which is crossed by a fine stone bridge built by 
Maharaja Nawal Eai, the minister of the Xawab Safdar Jang. 
The old road from Lucknow to Cawnpore passes through Mohan, 
wHoh was once a place of some importance. It has always 
been celebrated for its Muhammadan physicians and mimics 
and actors. The town is administered under Act XX of 1866, 
with an income and expenditure of Es. 900. A good deal of 
fruit is grown in the neighbourhood and the town is flourishing. 
A school contains 150 pupils. 

Purwa Town. —-Headquarters of tahsU of same name. 
District Unao, United Provinces, situated in 26° 28' X. and 
80° 47' E., on the road from Unao to Eae Bareli. Population 
10,260 (1901). The place was of some importance under native 
rule, and was the headquarters of a cTnaJela or District; but after 
the annexation the capital of the new District formed was 
fixed at Unao. Purwa contains a dispensary and munsiffi, 
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besides the usual offices, and is administered under Act XX 
of 1866, -with an income and expenditure of Es. 1,900. It is 
noted for its shoes and leather-work. There is a. large weekly 
market, besides three annual fairs, each of which is attended by 
7,000 or 8,000 persons. The school contains 114 pupils. 

Safipur Town (or Saipur ).—^Headquarters of tahM of 
BftTTiA name. District Unao, United Provinces, situated in 26° 
46' X. and 80° 22' E., on the old road from Delhi to Benares, 
north of the Ganges. Population 7,949 (1901). The town is 
said to have been originally founded by Sai Sukul, a Brahman^ 
and is generally called after him, Saipur. A religious mendicant 
subsequently came to the place and was buried there, and the 
naTTift -vras changed to Safipur in commemoration of the holy 
rnan Sai Sukul is Said to have been defeated and killed 
by Ibrahim of Jaunpur, who put his lieutenants in charge of 
the town. Their descendants are still the principal proprietors. 
Safipur contains a number of tombs of Muhammadan saints. 
Besides the usual offices, there are a Tminsiffi, dispensary, and 
a branch of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income and 
expenditure of Es. 1,200. A market is held twice a week, and 
there are some popular fairs. A school contains 96 pupils. 

TJnao Town. —Municipality and headquarters of District 
and faMhl of same name. United Provinces, situated in 26° 38' 
X. and 80° 30' E., on the road from Cawnpore to Lucknow 
and on the Oudh and Eohilkhand broad and narrow-gauge li-nAn 
between the same places. Population 13,109 (1901). Tradition 
relates that it was founded by one Godo Singh in the 8th century, 
and some hundred years later passed under the Eajas of Kanauj, 
when an officer named Unwant Singh, murdered the governor 
and built a fort, which he named after himself. About 1450 a 
descendant of Unwant Singh was treacherously murdered by 
some Saiyids, whose descendants still hold part of the estate 
then seized. In the reign of Shah Jahan a Shaikh, named 
Eateh-ullah, settled here, and some fine buildings erected by 
him still remain. On July 29th, 1857, a battle was fought 
between Havelock’s forces and the mutineers, who were defeated 
with loss. Unao contains a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission, and besides the usual public offices has male and 
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female dispensaries. It has been administered as a munici¬ 
pality since 18G9. In the 10 years ending 1901 the average 
income and expenditure were Es. 7,000. In 1903-04 the 
income was Es. 12,000, chiefly from a house-tax and a tax 
on professions and trades, Es. 6,000. The expenditure was 
Es, 16,000. There is a thriving local trade, .but no manu¬ 
factures are carried on. Five schools are maintained with 
300 boys, besides a girls’ school with 6 pupils. 

Bound- Eae Bareli District.—^South-eastem District of Lucknow 

Division, United Provinces, lying north-east of the Ganges 

tioii,ana ijetween 25° 49' and 26° 36' N. and between 80° 41' and 18° 

rivor 

system. 34' E., with an area of 1,748 square miles. In shape it resembles 
a segment of a circle with the Ganges as a chord. ‘ It is bounded 
on the north-west by Unao District; on the north by Lucknow 
and Bara Bank!; on the east by Sultanpur and Partabgarh ; and 
on the south-west by the Ganges which divides it from Fatehpur, 
The general aspect of the District is that of a beautifully-wooded 
gently undulating plain. It is markedly fertile and well culti¬ 
vated. The principal rivers are the Ganges and the Sai, the for¬ 
mer skirting the District for 54 miles along its south-western 
boundary, while the latter runs through the centre of the District 
in a tortuous course from north-west to south-east. Both of 
these rivers flow in deep beds, but the Ganges is bordered by a 
fertile valley of varying width before the upland portion of the 
District is reached. Between the Ganges and the Sai lies a chain 
of y'Ms or swamps more or less connoefed with one another, and 
probably forming an old river bed, North of the Sai are found 
many other yMs, but these are ordinary shallow depressions and 
have not the narrow deep beds of the southern swamps. The Loni 
flows across the south-west corner of the District to join the 
Ganges, and there are many smaller streams, generally knowm as 
Naiya, which carry off water only in the rains, and drain the jMLs 
to some extent. 

Botany. District presents few peculiarities. Up to 

the time of the Mutiny the stronghold of every tedukdar was 
surrounded by dense jungle, and a scrub forest extended for 
12 miles on either side of the Sai. Only a few patches of dlwJii 
(Butea frondosa,) now remain. The numerous groves are chiefly 
composed of mango or midhua (Bassia latifolia), and the ww 
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(Mdia azadivachta). Various lands of fig, the hahul (Acacia 
araMoa) and^^'amiiTi (Eugenia jambolana) aro also common. 

The District is entirely composed of Gangetic alluvium, and Qoolopy. 
TcanTear is the only stone formation. 

There are a few wolves, and jackals abound. Mlgai and I’attn#. 
antelope are scarce. A few wild cattle still survive near the 
Ganges and Sm. In the cold weather waterfowl and snipe aro 
plentiful, and other game birds include quail and a few partridges 
and sandgrouse. Tish are caught in the jMs, and are also found 
in the rivers. 

The climate is healthy, and the temperature is not marked by Climatn 
extrmnes of either heat or cold. Cool nights are exporionood 
well into the hot weather. 


The average rainfall is a little over 37 inches annually, the Eainfall. 
east of the District receiving the heaviest fall. As a rule tho 
amount received is not less than 24 inches; but in 1877,1880, and 
1896 it fell to about 13 inches. On the other hand, in 18G7 and 
1894, 60 inches were received. 


The District has never played a large part in history, and it History, 
contains few places of importance. Tradition rdatos that tho 
Muslim saint, Saiyid Salar, raided the District in tho 11th century, 
and from similar sources a few details are obtained regarding tho 
three great clans of Rajputs, the Bais, the Kanhpurias, and tho 
Amethias, who still hold the bulk of the District, Tho first of 
these occupied a tract in the south and west which was after¬ 
wards known as Baiswara. The earliest historical events of which 
reliable founts have been preserved aro, however, those con¬ 
nected with the incorporation of the District in tho SharkI king¬ 
dom of Jaunpur, early in the ISth century. At that tiTvin tho 
Bhars still held part of the country and were completely crushed. 

The Rajputs were, however, only partially reduced, and warfare 
was frequent till Akbar established a more settled government. 

Under that monarch Rae Bareli was partly situated in the two 
Sulahs of Oudh and ARahabad. After Akbai-»s death tho Rajputs 
ap^ar to have greatly increased in importance and power 
and ft. prow of Oudh beoaru. a aoparate at.,. i„ ft^ 

8ft omtury, Harab Saodai Khan OTtruatod aereral of ft. cHofa 
mft ft. ooBeotiou of pevenno in fteir own Mroana, Aa 
duordera inorsased, attempt, to aaaart iadapondonL iLmmoK 
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frequent, and the history of the closing years of Oudh rule is 
one of constant fighting between chief and chief or between the 
Eajas and the court ofiSLcials. At annexation in 1856 a District 
of Salon was formed, extending from Purwa in Unao to Allah¬ 
abad. A year had hardly elapsed when the Mutiny broke out. 
The troops abstained from rebellion .longer than in any other 
cantonment in Oudh; but on June 10th, 1857, they ceased to 
obey orders and the ofiGicers were warned to depart. The whole 
of the European staff was allowed to escape and reached Allah¬ 
abad safely. The District then reverted to its former lawless 
state under the Oudh government, though little help was sent 
to the rebel army at Lucknow. Some of the Kanhpurias at once 
began plundering, but the ialukdars for the most part were 
not actively rebellious. After the fall of Lucknow, however, 
their opposition was more distinctly marked, and the bitter 
opposition of Bana Beni Madho Bakhsh of Shankarpur in Bais- 
wara was especially determined. On the other hand, the Raja of 
Mura-rmau was loyal throughout, and several of the important 
talubhdars surrendered early and gave valuable services. It was 
not till the end of October that Lord Clyde made his great 
combined movement on Baiswara, which ended in the flight 
of Beni Madho a month later. Rae Bareli then became the 
headquarters of the District; but its shape and size were con¬ 
siderably altered in 1869, when part was transferred to Unao 
and part to Bara Banki, while additions were made from the 
Sulijanpur and Partabgarh Districts. 

The District contains many ancient mounds, some of 
which have yielded stone carvings, terra-cotta images, and 
other memorials dating from Buddhist times. The chief 
places of archseologieal interest are Jais, Dalmau, and Rae 
Baueli. 

R^ Bareli contains 4 towns and 1,736 villages. The popula¬ 
tion of the District hm fluctuated: 1869 ^ 989,008; 1881 , 951,905; 
1891 , 1,036,521; 1901 , 1,083,761. There is some reason to sup¬ 
pose that the census of 1869 over-stated, and that of 1881 under¬ 
stated, the actual population. The District suffered from famine 
in 1877-78 and in 1896-97. There are 4 tc ^ hsUs , Rae Babeei, 
Daemait, Mahaeajoajs'j, and Saeon, each named from the 
place at it^ headquarters. The chief towns are the municipality 
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of Eae Bareli, the capital of the District, and Jais. 1^0 follow¬ 
ing table'^ves the main statisticB of poptilation in. 1901 _ 
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Eae Bareli 

371 

1 

353 

1 

1 

1 

223,505 

602 

•f *7 

8,192 

Balmau 

472 

1 

m 

270,900 

574 

— rs 

9,987 

Maharajganj 

465 

•*t 

364 

278,086 

598 

-b *5 

8,342 

Salon 

440 

i 

2 


261,270 

604 

-- -3 

6,108 

District Total ... 

1,748 

4 

1,736 

1,033,761 

601 

— *2 

82,710 


TTintliiH include 91 per cent, of the total, and Musalffliins nearly 
9 per cent. Eastern Hindi is spoken by ahnost the entire l^opu- 
lation, the dialect in use being called A'vradhi. 


The BSndu castes most largely represented are the Ahirs Cwto* 
(graziers and cultivators) 129,000), Basis (toddy-drawers and cul- 
tivators; 107,000), Brahmans, 105,000, Chamars (tanners, labour¬ 
ers and cultivators; 98,000), Bajputs or Chhattris, 67,000, Lodhas 
(cultivators; 64,000), Muraos (market gardeners; 48,000), and 
KuriMs (agriculturists; 44,000). Among Musalmans aro found 
Gujars, 13,000, Shaikhs, 9,000, Pathans, 9,000, and Riijiiuts, 

8,000. Agriculture supports 76 per cent, of the total population. 

Eajputs own two-thirds of the whole District, the Bais and 
Kanhpuiia clans bring the largest landholders. Ahirs, Brilh- 
mans, and Chhattris are the largest cultivators; but Lodhas, 

Kuimis, and Muraos are the most skilful. 

There were 97 native Christians in 1901, of. whom, 68 wore ClirUtian 
Methodists and 10 belonged to the Anglican Communion. A 
branch of the American Methodist Mission was opened in 1864 
and closed in 1901; but native catechists are still entertained at 
a few places, 

^ The low land in the vaUey of the Ganges, called kaoKUr, Oonoral 
varies in width from two milgs to a few yards. Tho lowest 

ditioni. 
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portion is flooded in the rains, but generally bears good crops 
in the spring, and the higher stretches are very fertile, and 
occasionally autumn crops can be sown in them. The uplands 
vary according to the class of soil found. In the south lies 
a rich firm loam, producing vheat and poppy in the spring 
and millets in the autumn. As the jhMa are approached, the 
soil becomes heavier, and rice is the prevailing crop, which 
is followed in spring by gram and linseed. Large patches of 
barren usar are common here. The valley of the Sai and its 
tributaries resembles that of the Ganges, but is inferior in quality. 

■ North of the Sai the District contains another large area of 
rice land, also producing inferior spring crops. 

Chief^^ The tenures by which land is held are those co mm on to the 

turai province of OunH. About two-thirds of the District is included 
and prin! taluJcddri estates, and five per cent, of the total area is 
cipai sub-settled. Under-proprietors also hold about five per cent. 
^ ’ of the District, The main statistics of cultivation in 1903-04 
are shown below, in square miles:— 


TaML 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Culturablo 

waste. 

Rae Bareli 


371 

216 

94 

70 

Balmau 


472 

256 

123 

76 

Malxar&Jgaxtj 


465 

233 

129 

77 

Saloa 


440 

241 

123 

58 

Total 


1,748 

94G 

469 

2S1 


Eice is the crop most largely grown, and covered 268 square 
miles, or 28 per cent, of the net cultivated area. Wheat (176), 
gram (170), barley (139), pulses (99), jowar (95), arliar (81), 
and hodon and small millets (64), are also important food crops. 
The District is one of the largest poppy-growing areas in the 
United Provinces. In 1903-04, 48 square miles were cultivated 
with this crop, and the price paid to the cultivators for their 
opium has sometimes exceeded the land revenue demand on 
the whole District. 
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Immediately after the Mutiny there was a great extension Improve- 
of cTiltivaition. Tho series of bad seasons which comiiienceci in agricult 
1891 checked the rise which had continued since the first settle- 
ment; but after 1897 another increase took place, and the net 
cultivated area is now about 7 per cent, higher than it was 
40 years ago. This increase in the area under the plough 
has also been accompanied by an extension of the system of 
double-cropping and by an increase in the area sown on the 
banks of jhUs with small millet and rice to ripen in the hot 
weather* The most important increase has been in the area 
under poppy, and in this District the tendency has been to 
cultivate the more valuable crops in place of inferior staples. 

There has been a little reclamation of land by throwing dama 
across ravines to prevent erosion, and to collect silt. Advances 
are freely taken, especially under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 

The total sum lent by Government in the 10 years ending 1900 
was 3*8 lakhs, of which 24 lakhs wore advanced in 1896-97. In 
the next four years the average loans made were Rs. 4,000. A 
few small agricultural banks have been started. 

Pasture land is scarce, and the breed of domestic cattle is Cattle, 
poor, the best animals being all imported. Ponies are still 
largely used as pack-animals; but the breed is very inferior. A 
stallion is now maintained in the District, to introduce a better 
strain. Sheep and goats are kept in large numbers, to provide 
wool, meat, milk, and manure. 

The District is well supplied with means of irrigation. Out Irrign** 
of 469 square miles irrigated in 1903-04, 300 were served from 
wells, 164 from tanks or jf/uZs, and 5 from other sources. The 
number and imj)ortaiioe of wells is increasing, and the safety of 
the crops is thereby enhanced, as JMls fail in dry years, when 
most needed. The larger wells are worked by bullocks j but 
where the spring level is higher, the dhenlcU or lover, and the pot 
and pulley worked by hand, are used. "Water is raised from 
in the swing basket. There are very few artificial tanks, 
and those which exist are ascribed to the Bhars. The larger 
streams are little used for irrigation as their beds lie deep below 
the surface of the country. 

Eanhar or calcareous limestone is found in both block anti 
nodular formations in most parts of the District, and is used for 
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making lime and metalling roads. Saline efflorescences called 
reh are collected for making coarse glass and other uses. 

The only mamifaoture of any importance is that of coarse 
cotton cloth^ Trhich is made in many parts of the District. 
Finer materials are produced at Jais and Eae Babeli; but the 
industry is dying out, as there is little demand for them. Glass 
bangles and small phials are made in a few places. Apart from 
these industries little is produced in the District. 

Under native government the transit dues extorted by the 
landholders prevented any trade of importance; and as late 
as 1866 t’ e District consumed most of its o%ra produce and 
hence imported little. The improvement of communications 
and the freedom from imposts have caused a great advance in 
this respect; and the District now exports grain, opium, poppy¬ 
seeds, hides, bones, oilseeds, and a little tobacco and raw sugar; 
and imports jciece-goods, metals, salt, sugar, and spices. Eae 
Bareli is the chief trading centre; but Lalganj, Maharajganj; 
and Bainti are rising in importance. Much of the trade of the 
south is with Kalakankar in the Partabgarh District; and the 
trade of Dalmau, which was formerly of some consequence, 
is declining, though it is still the site of a large religious fair. 

The main line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway enters 
the north-west of the District and turns east from Rae Bareli 
town, thus passing through the middle of the District. Com¬ 
munications by road are fairly good, and have been much 
improved in recent years. There are 601 miles of roads, of 
which 116 are metalled. ,The whole of the roads are maintained! 
at the cost of local funds; though the metalled roads and some 
of the unmetalled are in charge of the Public Works department. 
Avenues are maintained on 69 miles. The chief routes are the 
roads from Rae Bareli to Lucknow, to Sultanpur, and to 
Patehpur. An old road from Delhi to Benares, north of the 
Ganges, passes through the south of the District. 

Rae Bareli has suffered from severe scarcity and famine. 
The great desolation of 1784 was long remembered, and there 
was scarcity again in 1810. The records of events under native 
government are, however, meagre. After annexation distress 
was experienced in 1864, 1869, and 1873; but does not appear 
to have been acute. In 1877-78 the deficiency in the rainfall 
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was followed by widespread scarcity, causing acute distress for 
a considerable time, while actual famine prevailed for about two 
months. Belief works were opened both by Government and 
by the tcdukdars, and large sums were spent by the charitable. 

In 1881 drought again resulted in scarcity and the collection of 
revenue was postponed. Excessive and untimely rain in the 
period 1893-95 caused distress, which necessitated the opening 
of small relief works. The resources of the people had thus 
been seriously affected before the failure of the rains in 1896, 
which caused the worst famine the District has experienced. 

More than a lakh was advanced for the construction of wells, 
and the revenue demand was suspended to the extent of 3 lakhs. 

By February, 1897, more than 90,000 persons were on relief works; 
but the liberal advances made enabled a large area of spring 
crops to be sown and food grains to be imported, and by the 
end of July 1897 the famine was over. 

The Deputy Commissioner usually has a staff of 4 Deputy District 
Collectors recruited in India, and a tahsUdar is stationed 
the headquarters of each tahsiL Three officers of the Opium 
department and an officer of the Salt department are stationed 
in the District. 

There are two District Munsiffs, 4 honorary Munsiffs, and civil 
a Subordinate Judge for civil work. Sultanpur and Partabgarh 
Districts are both included in the Civil Judgeship and Partab- Crime, 
garh in the Sessions Division of Eae Bareli. The most common 
variety of crime is burglary, for which the Pasis are especially 
notorious. Apart from this, serious offences are rare, and the 
people are quiet and law-abiding. Infanticide was formerly 
practised, but is no longer suspected. 

At annexation, in 1856, a summary settlement was made. Land 
the records of which have perished. The estates of the taluJcdars 
were largely reduced, villages being settled direct with the vil- tration. 
lage proprietors. At the second summary settlement in 1859 a 
reversion was made to the actual position in 1866, except where 
estates were confiscated for rebelBoflf"'The "first regular settle¬ 
ment, preceded by a survey, began in 1860 and was carried out in 
different ways in the three Districts, portions of which now make 
up Eae Bareli. In Eae Bareli itself the assessment was for 
the first time based entirely on the corrected rent-roUs, with 
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adjustments for land held at privileged rates. The methods 
adopted in PiETABaAiiH and StrLTANPim -will be found in the 
accounts of those Districts, and vrere partly based on the use of 
corrected rent-rolls, and partly on the selection of average rates 
of rent. The result was an enhancement of the revenue fixed in 
the summary settlement from 9-5 to 12-4 lakhs. This settlement 
was revised between 1892 and 1896, chiefly by the District officer 
in addition to his own duties. There was no resurvey and the 
corrected rent-rolls as usual formed the basis of the assessment. 
The result was an increase in the demand to 16’4 lakhs, repre¬ 
senting 47 per cent, of the net corrected assets. The incidence 
of land revenue is about 1*3 per acre, and varies very slightly 
in different parts of the District. Collections on account of 
land revenue and revenue from all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees:— 





1880-81. 

1 

1890-91, 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land revenue 

»»s 

••• 

9,W, 

12,44, 

1^,02, 

16,40 

Total revenue 

!«• 

«•* 

11,62, 

17,18, 

21,05, 

22,18 


The District contains only one municipality, Eae Baeeli, 
and one town administered under Act XX of 1856, Local 
affairs outside of these places are managed by the District board, 
which in 1903-04 had an income of 1'2 lakhs, chiefly derived 
from local rates, and an expenditure of 1'3 lakhs, including 
Rs. 61,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 76 subordinate officers, and 304 constables posted in 
13 police-stations, besides 41 municipal and town police and 
2,169 rural and road police. The District jail contained a daily 
average of 448 inmates in 1903. 

The people of Eae Bareli are moderately well educated com¬ 
pared with thdr neighbours, and 3’2 per cent. (6*2 males and ‘2 
females) could read and write in 1901, Public schools increased 
in number from 126 in 1880-81 to 166 in 1900-01, and the 
pupils from 6,170 to 7,418. In 1903-04 there were 198 such 
schools with 8,886 pupils including 70 girls, and 35 private 
schools* with 464 pupils. Only 1,000 students had advanced 
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beyond the primary stage. Three schools are managed by Gov¬ 
ernment and 111 by the District and mnnicipal boards. Nearly 
Es. 32,000 out of a total expenditure of Rs. 43,000 were contri¬ 
buted by local funds, and the receipts from fees were only 
Es. 7,000. 

There are 11 hospitals and dispensaries with accommodation Hospitals 
for 70 in-patients. In 1903,61,000 oases were treated, including peLal-ies. 
878 of in-door patients, and 2,600 operations were performed. 

The expenditure in the same year amounted to Es. 14,000 and 
was chiefly met from local funds. 

About 36,000 persons were suecessfuUy vaccinated in Vaccina- 
1903-04, giving a proportion of 35 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipality of Eae 
Bareli. 

(W. O. Benett, Olans of the Roy Bareilly Dieiriot; S. H. 
Fremantle, Settlement JReport, 1898} H. E. NeviU, District 
Gazetteer, 1904.) 

Eae Bareli Tahsil. —^Headquarters taJisU of Eile Bareli 
Dmtrict, United Provinces, conterminous with pargana of same 
name, and lying between 26° 4' and 26° 26' N. and 81° and 
81° 25' E., with an area of 371 square miles. Population 
increased from 221,875 in 1891 to 223,605 in 1901. There are 
353 villages, but only one town, Eae Baebli, the District and 
tahsU headquarters, population 16,880. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,24,000 and for cesses Es. 52,000. 

This is the most densely populated tahsil in the District and 
supports 602 persons per square mile. It lies on both sides 
of the Sai, which flows in a tortuous channel, generally from 
north-west to south-east, and receives numerous small streams. 

The centre of the tahsil is composed of a light soil which, when 
well manured and watered, is exceedingly fertile. In the north 
and south a heavier clay is found, producing chiefly rice. Out 
of 216 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 94 were irrigated, 

WeUs supply three-quarters of the irrigated area and tanks 
most of the remainder. 

Balman Tahsil. —South-western tahsU of Eae Bareli Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Dalmau, 

Sareni, and Ediiron, and lying along the Ganges between 25° 57' 
and 26° 22' N. and §0° 41' and 81° 21' E., with an area of 472 

4h 
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square miles. Population fell from 275,786 in 1891 to 270,900 
in 1901. There are 676 villages, but only one town, Dalmatj, 
population 6,635. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Bs. 4,46,000 and for oesses Rs. 71,000. The density of popula¬ 
tion, 574 to the square naile, is below the Distriat average. 
Along the Ganges lies a strip of fertile alluvial soil, the lower 
stretches of which are flooded in the rains. The upland area is a 
rich loam, turning to sandy soil near the west, where it is crossed 
by the Loni, an affluent of the Ganges, and to clay in the north, 
where a chain of jhMs marks an old river bed. In 1903-04, 
256 square nailes were cultivated, of which 123 were irrigated. 
Wells supply more than two-thirds of the latter and tanks the 
remainder. 

Maharajganj (or Brigbijaiganj ).—^Northern tahM of Eae 
Bareli District, United Provinces, comprising the pargamas of 
Inhauna, Bachhrawan, Sinorauta, Kumhrawan, Mohanganj, and 
Hardol, and lying between 26® 17' and 26“ 36' N. and 80“' 69' 
and 81° 34' E., with an area of 465 square miles. Population 
increased from 276,740 in 1891 to 278,086 in 1901. There are 
364 villages, but no towns. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-04 was Es. 4,04,000 and for cesses Rs. 64,000. The 
density of population, 598 to the square mile, is about the 
District average. This tahaU is chiefly composed of a stiff clay 
soil, interspersed by many jh^ls and a few small streams. It 
thus produces excellent rice crops, which are watered from the 
jkUa. Out of 233 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 129 were 
irr^ated. Wells supply rather more than half the total area, 
and tanks the remainder. 

Salon Tahsil. —^South-eastern tahM of RSo Bareli District^ 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Parshadepur, 
Rokha Jais, and Salon, and lying north of the Ganges between 
25“ 49' and 26° 19' N. and 81“ 13' and 81° 37' E., with an area 
of 440 square miles. Population fell from 262,120 in 1891 to 
261,270 in 1901. There are 444 villages and two towns, Jais, 
population 12,688, and Salon, the taJisU headquarters (5,170). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 3,67,000 and 
for oesses Rs. 60,000. The density of population 694 to the 
square mile, is almost that of the District as a whole. Across 
the centre of the tahsU flows the Sai from west to east. Its 
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tenks are fringed by Kght eandy soil, while to the north is found 
a great plain of stiff clay land, producing rice. South of the 
Sai lies a series of jhUs which once formed a river bed, and 
along the Ganges is a rich alluvial tract which bears magnificent 
spring crops. In 1903-04, 241 square miles were cultivated, of 
which 123 were irrigated. Wells serve three-quarters of the^ 
latter area, tanks being the other source of supply. 

Balmau Town. —Headquarters of taksU of same name^ 
District Eae Bareli, United Provinces, situated on the Ganges 
in 26® 4/ N. and 81® 3' E. Population 6,635 (1901). One 
-tradition asserts that the town was founded by, and owes its-- 
name to, Dal Deva, Raja of Eanauj; while another relates that 
Dal was a Bhar, and the latter seems the more probable story. 
The Muhammadans state that Dalmau was captured by Saiyid' 
Salar, and several early tombs are still existing. Firoz Shah 
Tughlak founded a. school here, and an Idgah dates from the 
same reign. At the close of the 14th century the power of the 
Bhars was revived, and an attempt by the Bhar Raja to obtain 
the hand of a Saiyid girl led to the intervention of Ibrahim Shah 
of Jaunpur, who assaulted and took the fort. Ibrahim Shah 
restored the fort, and a garden and well are pointed out as 
having been constructed by him. In the former is the tomb of 
Ibrahim’s grandson, Muhammad, who fell in battle with hk 
brother, Husain, after a brief reign. The town was of some 
importance under the rule of Jaunpur, and throughout the 
Mughal period was held by the Muhammadans, who enriched 
it vith mosques and other buildings. In the 18th century 
Ifawab Shuja-ud-daula built a-house here; but the resumption of 
revenue-free grants, in the neighbourhood and a Maratha raid 
ruined the inhabitants. Dalmau stands on a steep cliff over^ 
looking the Ganges^ The fort appears to have been built on the 
ruins of two Buddhist stupas, and with its tottering pavilions 
and crumbling battlements forms one of the most picturesque 
objects on the banks of the great river. On the east is a 
fine gateway erected by Ibrahim Shah and largely composed 
of fragments of earlier temples. The interior contains buildings 
dating from the time of Akbar and Shah Jahan. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income and 
expenditure of Rs, 9Q0. Besides the usual offices it contains a 
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muozsijff^ and dispensary. There is a small manufacture of 
glass phials for use by pilgrims to contain Ganges water; and 
oilseeds, grain, and poppy seeds are exported to Cawnpore. A 
large fair takes place in the autumn, which is attended by 
160,000 persons, and a primary school contains 56 pupils. 

Jais.— A. famous old Muhammadan town in tahsU Salon, 
District Bae Bareli, United Provinces, situated in 26“ 16' N. 
and 81“ 83' E. on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and 
on the road from Lucknow to Sultanpur. Population 12,688 
(1901). It is said to have been originally a Bhar fortress called 
Udayanagar or Ujalekanagar. Tradition relates that the place 
was stormed by an officer of Saiyid Salar, and its modern name 
is derived from the Persian Jaish, a camp. The J^a Masjid 
is the chief building. This was built with the materials of an 
old Hindu temple and was restored by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. 
Other fine buildings were erected in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Jaas is celebrated as being the birthplace of Muhammad Jaisi, 
author of the vernacular poem called the Padmavati, who lived 
early in the 16th century. Excellent muslin was formerly 
manufactured here; but the industry has declined. There is, 
however, some trade in grain, tobacco, and coarse cloth. The 
town contains a dispensary and a flouiishing school with 137 
pupils. 

Bae Bareli Town.' —Municipality and headquarters of tahsil 
and District of same name, United Provinces, situated on the 
banks of the Sai in 26° 14' H. and 81“ 14' E., on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, and on metalled roads to Lucknow, Fateh- 
pur, and Sultanpur. Population 16,880 (1901). The town 
consists of two portions, Eae Bareli proper, and a suburb called 
Jahanabad. The name Bardi is, according to some accounts, 
derived from the Bhars, who are said to have founded it. 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur conquered RSe Bareli early in the 16th 
century and handed it over to Shaikhs and Saiyids. Husain Shah 
changed the name of the place to HusainabSd, but the alteration 
was never popular. Ibrahim Shah added greatly to the strength 
of the fort, using the materials of older buildings which were 
ready to hand. A story relates that when the fort was building, 
V all that was erected during the day fell down in the course of the 
ensuing night. In his perplexity the king had resort to a holy 
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matt ol JauttptrT; MaJklidum Saiyid Jafari^ who walked over the 
ground; after which no intermption oocnrred in the work. The 
saint^s tomb stands beside the gate of the fort. Ibrahim also 
built the Jama Masjid, and a second great mosque was erected 
by Jahan KhaU; the founder of Jahanabad; in the reign of Shah 
Jahan. Jahan Xhan’s palace and tomb still adorn the suburb 
named after him. A handsome bridge, which crosses the Sai, was 
built by public subscription soon after annexation. Besides 
the usual Government courts and buildings, the town contains 
male and female hospitals and a mrai. Rae Bareli has been a 
municipality since 1867. In 10 years ending 1901 the average 
income and expenditure were Rs. 26,000 and Rs. 26,000, respect¬ 
ively. In 19034)4 the income was Es. 32,000, derived chiefly 
from octroi, Es. 18,000, and market dues and rents, Es, 7,000, 
and the expenditure was also Rs. 32,000. The town is the chief 
commercial centre in the District and its trade has increased 
considerably since the opening of the railway in 1893. Two 
large markets, called Capperganj and Baillieganj, after Deputy 
Commissioners of the District, absorb much of the trade, the 
latter being a bonded warehouse within octroi limits. Cotton 
cloth is woven to some extent, and muslins of good quality are 
also produced. Two’ secondary schools, 6 primary schools, and 
a small Sanskrit Pathshala are attended by more than 600 pupfls. 

Salon Town.—Headquarters of iahsU of same name, District 
Rae Bareli, United Provinces, situated on a metalled road from 
Rae Bareli, in 26® 2^ N*. and 81® 28' E. Population 6,170 
(1901). The town is traditionally said to have been founded by 
SaEvahan, ancestor of the Pais, and was for long held by the 
Bhars, Under Oudh rule Salon was the headquarters of a chaMd 
or District, and after annexation the name was preserved till 
after the Mutiny, when the District Ofl&oer was posted to Rae 
Bareli. Salon contains a dispensary and a branch of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, besides the usual offices. It is also 
the residence of the manager of a large Muhammadan religious 
endowment. A grant of land was first given by Aurangzeb, and 
additions were made by subsequent rulers. Two-fifths of the 
income are spent on a school and charitable gifts, and the 
accounts are submitted to the District officer, A middle verna¬ 
cular school is attended by 80 pupils. 
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iBoimd- SitSpTir District. —District in the Lucknow Division, 
conSgu* United Provinces, situated between 27° 6' and 27° 54' N. and 
ration, between 80° 18' and 81° 24' E., with an area of 2,260 square 
system. ^ miles. It is bounded on the north by the Kheri District; on the 
east by the Kauriala or Gogra^ which separates it from Bahraich; 
on the south by Bara Banki^and Lucknow; and on the west 
south-west by the Gumti, -across which lies the Hardoi District. 
The eastern third of the District is a low damp tracts much of 
which is under water in the rains^ and the remaining area is a 
raised upland of more stable character. Numerous streams 
intersect the District, flowing generally from north to south, but 
with a slight inclination to the south-east. In the lowland or 
gcmjar the watercourses are \j:ariable, but the channels in the 
uplands are more stable. The Gxtmw and Kauriala «or Gogka 
which form the western and eastern boundaries, respectively, are 
the largest rivers and are both navigable. Most of the upland 
area is drained by the Kathna and by the Sarayan, which are 
tributaries of the Gumti, and the Sarayan also receives the Beta 
and Gond. Through the centre of the -ganjar flows the Chauka, 
a branch of the Sabda, wMoh now brings down little water, as 
the main stream of the Sarda is carried by the Dahawar, a 
branch separating the north-east corner of the District from 
Kheri. The Dahawar and Gogra unite ^at Mallanpur, hut the 
junction of the Chauka and Gogra lies south of Sitapur. There 
are many shallow ponds and natural reservoirs which are full 
of water during the rains, but gradually dry up during the hot 
weather. 

®otany. The District is well wooded in all parts, though it con¬ 

tains no forests and little jungle, except the sandy stretches 
near the rivers which are clothed with tall grass or tamarisk. 
Mangoes, jack-fruit, and a kind of damson form the principal 
groves, while shisJwbm, (Dalbergia sissoo) and tu 7 % (Cedrela 
tocma) are the chief timber trees. Various species of fig and 
acaoia and bamboos are also common. 

*<^ology, Sitapur exposes nothing hut alluvium, and ha^nJcar or 
nodular limestone is the only stony formation found. 

The spread of cultivation has reduced the number and 
variety of the wild animals found in the District. No tigers 
have been shot for the la^t 30 years and leopards are very 
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rarely seen. A few wolves, an occasional jungle-cat, and jackals 
and foxes are the only carnivorous animals. Wild pig have 
been almost exterminated by the Pasis, who eat them. A^ few 
nilgai (Fortax pietus) and antdope are still found. Tho rivers 
abound in fish and the larger streams contain crocodiles and tho 
Gangetic porpoise. 

Apart from thegdnjar, which is feverish, the District enjoys 
a cool and healthy climate. The mean temperature ranges from pomturo. 
about 45° in the winter to 95° in the summer. Even in May 
and June the TnaTiTniint heat seldom rises to 110°, and frost is 
common in the winter. 

The average rainfall is about 38 inches and is evenly itainfnll. 
distributed in aU parts of the District. Great fluctuations occur 
from year to year, and in 1877 the total fall was only 20 
inches, while in 1894 nearly 64 inches were received. 

Little is known of the history of Sitapur. Legends connect History, 
several places with episodes in the Mahabharata and Eamayana. 

There is the usual tradition of a raid by a general of tho 
martyred Saiyid Salar. The rise of Eajput power, according 
to the traditions of the great clans which now hold tho District, 
was somewhat later than in southern Oudh, and the influx 
continued till the reign of Aurangzeb. The Rajputs generally 
foimd the soil occupied by Pasis, whom they crushed or drove 
away. Under the early Muhammadan kings of DoUii tho 
country was nominally ruled by the governor of Bahraich, 
but little real authority was exercised. In the 15th century 
the District was included in the new kingdom of Jaunpur. 

About 1527 Humayun occupied Khairabad, then the chiof town; 
but it was not till after the accession of Akbar that the Afghans 
were driven out of the neighbourhood. Under Akbar tho present 
District formed part of four sarhdrs: Khairabad, Bahraich, Oudh, 
and Lucknow, all situated in the Sulah of Oudh. Khairal«i(l 
was held for some time by the rebels of Oudh in 1667, but 
throughout the Mughal period and the rule of the Nawabs and 
kings of Oudh the District is seldom referred to by tho native 
historians. Early in the 19th century it was governed by Hakim 
Mahdi AH Khan, the capable minister of Nasir-ud-din Haidar, 
and some years later Sleeman noted that it was unusually quiet 
as far as the great landholders were concerned. At annexation 
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in 1856 SitSpur was scleotod as tho headquarters of one District, 
and Mallanpur as the headquarters of another, which lay between 
tho Chauka and Gogra. 

Sitapur figured prominently in the Mutiny of 1857. In 
that year three regiments of native infantry and a regiment of 
military police wore quartered in Sitilpur cantonments. The 
troops rose in mutiny on the morning of the 3rd June, fired 
on their officers, many of whom were killed, as were also several 
military and civil officers with their wives and children in 
attempting to escape. Ultimately many of the fugitives suc¬ 
ceeded in rcachirg Lucknow, while others obtained the protection 
of loyal tzamlndars. On the 13th April, 1868, Sir Hope Grant 
inflicted a severe defeat on the rebels near Biswiin. Order was 
completely restored before the end of that year; the courts and 
offices were reopened, and since then nothing has occurred to 
disturb the peace of the District. 

Tho District contains a number of ancient mounds which 
still await examination. A copper-plate grant of Gobind Chand 
of Kanauj was discovered in 1885, but few objects of interest 
have been obtained here. There are some Muhammadan buildings 
at Bxswan and Kiiaieabad, and Nimkhar is a famous place 
of pilgrimage. 

Sitapur contains 9 towns and 2,302 villages. Population is 
rising steadily: 1873, 932,959; 1881, 958,251; 1801, 1,075,413; 
1901, 1,175,473. There are 4 tahsUo, Sitaptjb, Biswan, 
SiDHATTLi, and Misbikh, each named from tho place at its head¬ 
quarters. Tho chief towns are tho municipalities of SiTAruK, 
the District headquarters, and KnArEABAU. Statistics of the 
population in 1901 are given in the following table:— 


TahdU. 

Ares in square 
miles. 

KTumber of— 

Population, 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of vari¬ 
ation in popula¬ 
tion between 
1891 and 1901. 

Number of per¬ 
sons able to 
read and write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Sitapur 

570 

a 

608 

311,264 

646 

-f- 6*4 

10,302 

Biswlen 

565 

1 

501 

397,277 

626 

q- 86 

6,124 

SiAhauU 

502 

2 

544 

299,492 

697 

Hh lO'l 

6,727 

Hi&rilkh 

613 

3 

849 

267,440 

436 

+ 9-1 

7,238 

District Total, 

2^50 

9 

2,302 

1,176,478 

622 

+ 9-3 

29,391 
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About .85 peT cent, of the total are Hindus and nearly 16 per 
cent. Musalmans. The District is thickly populated and the 
increase between 1891 and 1901 was remarkably large. Eastern 
Hindi is spoken by ahnost the entire population, Awadhi being 
the ordinary dialect. 

The Hindu castes most largely represented are the Chamars Castes 
(tanners and cultivators; 169,000), Pasis (toddy-drawers and pations. 
cultivators,* 130,000), Brahmans, 114,000, Ahirs (graziers and 
cultivators5 106,000), Kurmis (agriculturists; 89,000), Lodhas 
(cultivators; 46,000), Muraos (market gardeners; 39,000)) 
and Eajputs, 41,000, Among Musalmans are found Julahas 
(weavers; 39,000), Shaikhs, 21,000, Pathans, 16,000, and Behn^ls 
(cotton-carders; 14,000). Agriculture supports 75 per cent, 
of the total population and general labour 6 per cent. Eiijputs 
and Musalmans are the chief landholders and own most of the 
District, which is largely included in estates of considerable size. 
Brahmans, Kurmis, Ahirs, Chamars, and Pasis are the chief 
cultivators. 

There were 648 native Christians in 1901, of whom 625 were Christian 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission' was opened in 
1864. 

The District, though naturally very fertile, is still back-Ccneral 
ward compared with those of southern Oudh. Holdings are ^frai co*n- 
large, rents are to a considerable extent paid in kind, and high^^^^^^®* 
caste cultivators, who do not labour with their own hands, are 
numerous. Along the Gumti is found a tract of light soil which 
is inferior, but east of this the centre of the District is composed 
of a good loam, stiffening into elaydn the hollows. The sandy 
soil produces bdjra and barley, while in the richer loam sugar¬ 
cane, wheat, and maize are grown. In the lowlands we^t of 
the Chauka rice is largely grown, as the floods are usually not 
too severe to injure the crop. Between the Chauka and the 
Gogra, however, the autumn crop is very precarious, and during 
the rains the ganjar is swept by violent torrents. In this trajt 
even the spring cultivation is poor. 

The land tenures are those commonly found in the Province Chief 
of Oudh. About 48 per cent, of the whole District is held by 
talukdars; and sub'-settloment-holders have only a small share in statistics 
this. Single^ siccmmdars hold 11 per cent., and joint isfccmwldrs Infncipxl 

crops. 
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and paWidars the rest. The main agricultural statistics for 
1903-04 are shown below*, areas being in square miles 


TahsU, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Sitapur 

... 


670 

416 

88 

62 

Biswaii 



665 

416 

36 

45 

Sidhauli 

••• 


602 

362 

98 

61 

Misrikh 


••• 

613 

432 

94 

94 


Total 


2,250 

1,625 

316 

252 


Wheat is the most important crop and covers 426 square 
miles or a quarter of the net cultivated area. Pulses (294), rice 
(250), gram (240), hodon and small millets (210), barley (208), 
and maize are also important. Of the non-food crops the chief 
are poppy (27), sugarcane (43), and oilseeds (41). 

There has been a very considerable increase in the area 
under cultivation during the last 40 years, amounting to about 
36 per cent., and waste land is still being broken up, as new 
tenants are obtained. In addition to this the area bearing a 
double crop has trebled. Improvements in the style of agri¬ 
culture and the introduction of better staples are noticeable, but 
are not proceeding very rapidly. In the autumn rice is taking 
the place of the inferior small millets; but the variety grown is 
that which ripens early, not the more valuable late rice. Wheat 
is being more largely cultivated than barley, and the area under 
tobacco, poppy, and garden crops is rising, but is still small. 
There is a steady demand for advances under the Land Improve¬ 
ment and Agriculturists^ Loans Acts, and 3*1 lakhs were lent in 
10 years ending 1900, out of which, however, 1*2 lakhs wore 
advanced in 1896-97. The average loans in the next 4 years 
were Es. 5,300 annually. An agricultural bank of some 
importance has been founded by the Khattri taluhddr of 
Muizzrud-dinpur. 

Although no particular breeds are distinguished, the cattle of 
^ the District are superior to those of southern Oudh. Animals 
of good quality are regularly imported and prevent deterioration, 
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. though the absence of care in mating is as marked here as 
elsewhere. The gdnjar provides excellent pasture. Ponies are 
largely used as pack-animals, though they are of an inferior type. 

The District board maintained a stallion from 1894 to 1896, but 
the experiment was not a success. Sheep are comparatively 
scarce, while goats are kept in large numbers for milk, for 
penning on land, and for their hair. 

In 1903-04, 316 square miles were irrigated,/Ma and tanks Irriga^ 
is^upplying 192 square miles, wells 113, and other sources 
Facilities for irrigation are lacking in the sandy tract adjoin¬ 
ing the Gumti while irrigation is rarely required in the eastern 
lowlands. Even in the central loam tract permanent sources 
of water-supply are rare, and the District is thus badly protected 
in seasons of drought, as the jhUSy which are the most important 
source of supply, fail when they are needed. There has, however, 
been some increase in the number of wells, especially since the 
famine of 1896. Temporary wells can be made in most parts 
when necessary except in the sandy tract. The wells are worked 
to a large extent by hand labour, a number of men combining 
to draw water in a large leathern bucket. In the east, where the 
water level is higher, the lever is used. Irrigation from tanks 
is carried on by means of the swing basket. Small streams are 
used in a few places to supply water, their channels being 
dammed as required. 

Kankar or calcareous limestone is found in block and in Minerals, 
nodular form. It is used for making lime and for metalling 
roads, and was formerly employed as a building stone. 

Pew manufactures are carried on, and these are chiefly con- Arts and 
fined to the preparation of articles in common use for the local 
market. Cotton cloth is woven in several places, and cotton- 
prints are also made. The District contains some fine specimens 
of wood-carving, and a little art pottery is made at Biswan. 

Sitapur exports grain, oilseeds, raw sugar, and opium, and Corn- 
imports piece-goods, yarn, metals, and salt. The export trade 
has expanded largely since the opening of the railway, and also 
received an impetus from the famine of 1896, when a surplus was 
available. The town of Sitapur is the chief trading centre, and 
substantial bazars are springing up at other places on the railway. 

Towns at a distance from the Une, especially those which are 
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not sittiated on metalled roads, are declining in importance- 
important fairs are held at Nimkhar and Khairabad. 

The Lncknow-Bareilly metre-gauge State Eailway (-vrorked 
'by the RoHlkhand and Knmann Railway) passes through the 
centre of the District from south to north. A branch of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway from Euehwal in Bara 
Banki to Sitapur has been projected. Commnnications are fairly 
good, especially in the upland area. In the gdnjar the floods 
during the rains make boats the only means of communication. 
'There are 576 miles of road, of which 134 are metalled. The 
latter are in charge of the Public Works department, but 
the cost of all but 66 miles is met from local funds. Sita¬ 
pur is the centre of the principal routes which radiate to 
Lucknow, Shahjahanpur,. and other places. Avenues are main- 
taiaed oti 229 miles. 

Disastrous floods sometimes cause distress in the east of the 
District, but the defective means of irrigation render the greater 
part of it more subject to drought. The great famine of 1783-84 
was long remembered j and in 1837, 1860, and 1869 scarcity 
was experienced. In 1877 the rains failed, and relief works 
were opened, while large numbers were fed in poorhouses. The 
excessive rainfall of 1894 caused much damage to the crops, and 
test relief works were opened early in 1895. In that year the 
rains ceased early, and in 1896 they failed to a still greater 
extent, and severe famine followed, which lasted till August 
1897. Numerous relief works were opened, advances were 
made for the construction of wells, the revenue demand 
was suspended to the extent of 3 lakhs, and Rs. 67,000 Were 
ultimately remitted. Much of the distress was, however, due 
to the inrush of paupers from worse affected areas and the 
District recovered rapidly. 

The Deputy Commissioner usually has a staff of 4 assistants, 
one of whom is a member of the Indian Civil Service, while the 
other three are Deputy Collectors recruited in India. A talml- 
ddr is stationed at the headquarters of each tahsU, and there 
are two officers of the Opium department. 

Civil work is in the hands of two Munsiffs, a Subordinate 
Judge, and an Assistant Judge, The two Districts of Sitapur 
and Kheri are included in the jurisdiction of the Civil and 
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Sessions Judge of Sitapur. Crimes of violence are fairly com¬ 
mon, and daooities are not infrequent, though they are not 
usually of a professional type. Burglary and theft are, however, 
the commonest offences, and Basis are responsible for a large 
share of the crime. 

After the restoration of order in 1858 the District was Land 
formed in its present shape. No details have been preserved 
of the first summary settlement in 1866, which set aside the rights tration. 
of the taZuhddTs to a large extent. At the summary settlement 
which followed the Mutiny the talukddrs were restored, and the 
demand fixed on the basis of the accounts under native rule 
was 9-4 lakhs. The first survey and regular settlement were 
carried out between 1862 and 1872 by various officers who 
employed different methods. The work was rendered difficult 
by the fact that in an unusually large area the rents were paid 
in kind and not in cash. Attempts were made to frame standard 
rates, but these failed at first in not making suffioient allowance 
for local variations, and considerable modifications were neces¬ 
sary. Where cash-rents were found, they •\^’'ere used to estimate 
the value of grain-rented land, and estimates of produce were 
also made. The result was an assessment of 18 lakhs. As in the 
rest of Oudh the Settlement Officer sat as a civil court to deter¬ 
mine claims to rights in land, but the work was on the whole 
less than in the southern Districts. The next I’evision was carried 
out between 1893 and 1897. There was no resurvey or formal 
revision of records, and the cost was extremely small. Bents in 
kind were still prevalent, only about 40 per cent, of the area 
assessed being held on cash rents. The latter were also found 
in many cases to be insecure, having been frequently fixed at * 
excessively high rates, -while in other cases they were special rates 
for particular crops. The valuation of the grain-rented land was 
thus extremely difficult, but in some localities the record of the 
produce of this land was found to be fairly accurate, while the 
accounts of estates managed by the court of wards and those 
of some private landholders were also available. The result 
was an assessment of 15*4 lakhs, excluding villages liable to 
diluvion. This demand represented 46 per cent, of the assumed 
rental assets, and an incidence of E. 1’3 per acre varying from 
E. *8 to li, I’S in different parganas. Collections on account 
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of land revenue and revenue from all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees :— 





1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900.01. 

1903-04; 

Land revenue 

*•« 


13,85, 

13,00, 

14,98, 

16,06, 

Total revenue 


••• 

15,92, 

17,26, 

21,44, 

23,69, 


There are two municipalities, Sitaptjr and Khaieabad, 
and 6 towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. Local 
affairs in the rest of the District are managed by the District 
board, which had an income of 1-3 lakhs in 1903-04, chiefly 
derived from local rates. The expenditure in the same year was 
1*4 lakhs, including Es. 60,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 101 subordinate officers, and 368 men distributed 
in 11 police-stations, besides 116 municipal and town police and 
2,467 rural and road police. The District contained a 
daily average of 378 prisoners in 1903. 

Sibapur takes a low place in regard to the literacy of its 
inhabitants, of whom only 2-5 per cent, (4*6 males and *2 
females) could read and write in 1901. The number of public 
schools increased from 145 with 6,481 pupils in 1880-81 to 
169 with 6,463 in 1900-01. In 1903-04 there were 215 such 
schools with 9,009 pupils, of whom 401 were girls, besides 19 
private schools with 232 pupils. About 1,300 students had 
advanced beyond the primary stage. Five schools are managed 
by Government and 188 by the District and municipal boards. 
Local funds were charged with Es. 41,000 out of a total expendi¬ 
ture of Es. 53,000, and the receipts from fees were Es. 8,000, 
There are 11 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda¬ 
tion for 186 in-patients. In 1903, 103,000 cases were treated, 
including 2,671 of in-door patients, and 3,950 operations were 
performed. The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Es. 16,000, and was chiefly met from local funds. 

About 78,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-04, representing the very high proportion of 66 per 1,000 
of population. Vaccination is only compulsory in the municir 
paUties. 
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(S. H. Butler, Settlement Report, 1899; H. E. Nevill, Dis¬ 
trict Gazetteer, 1906.) 

Sitapur Tahsil.—Headquarters tahsU of Sitapur Distriot, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Pirnagar, Khair- 
Eamkot, Sitapur, Laharpur, and Hargam, and lying 
between 27® 19' and 27® 61' N* and 80® 32' and 81® 1' H, 
with an area of 670 square miles. Population increased from 
291,190 in 1891 to 311,264 in 1901. There are 608 villages and 
3 towns, the District and tahsU headquarters, popu¬ 

lation 22,657, Khairabad (13,774), and Laharpue (10,997). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,91,000 and 
for cesses Es. 64,000. The density of population, 546 to the 
square mile, is above the District average. Sitapur lies chiefly 
in the central upland portion of the District, but a strip 
on the north-east extends into the damper low-lying tract. 
The Sarayan is the principal river and crosses the we'stern 
part of the taheU, while its tributary, the Gond, rises in 
the centre. The lowlands are drained by the Kewani and 
a small tributary called the Ghagra. Out of 415 square miles 
cultivated in 1903-04, 88 were irrigated. Tanks and jhUs 
supply four-sevenths of the irrigated area, and weEs most 
of the remainder. 

Biswan TahsiL—North-eastern tahsU of Sitapur District, 
United Provinces, comprising th.e parganas of Biswan, Tambaur, 
and Zondri (North), and lying between 27® 22' and 27° 54' 
N. and 80® 60' and 81® 20' E., with an area of 565 square 
miles. Population increased from 271,894 in 1891 to 297,277 
in 1901. There are 501 villages, but only one town, Biswan, 
the tahaU headquarters, population 8,484. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,66,000 and for cesses Es, 58,000. 
This tahsU supports 526 persons per square mile, or about the 
same as the District average. It is bounded on the east by the 
Gogra, which constantly overflows and shifts its channel, and 
on the north by the Dahawar, a branch of the Saeba. Another 
branch of the Sarda, called the Chauka, flows sluggishly across 
the centre of the tahsU* The eastern part of Biswan is thus 
situated in a damp alluvial tract, liable to severe floods; but 
in the south-west it also stretches up to the elevated area in the 
centre of the District, In 1903-04, 416 square miles were 
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cultivated, of ■which only 36 were irrigated. Swamps and tanks 
supply more than two-thirds of the irrigated area. 

Sidhauli.—South-eastern iahsU of Sitapur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bari, Sadrpur, Kondri 
(South), Mahm'udabad, and Manwan, and lying between 27° 
6' and 27° 3P bT. and 80° 46' and 81° 24' E., with an area of 
502 square miles. Population increased from 269,122 in 1891 
to 299,492 in ?.901,' the rate of increase bang the highest 
in the District. There are 504 villages and two to'vms, Mahstod- 
ABAD, population 8,664, being the larger. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was lis. 4,60,000 and for cesses Rs. 74,000. 
This talml supports 697 persons per squai'e mile, and is the most 
thioHy populated in the District. It extends from the Gumti on 
the south-west to the Gogra on the east, and thus lies partly 
in the uplands and partly in the low alluvial tract bordering the 
latter river, which is also intersected by the Chaukia. In 1903-04, 
362 square miles were cultivated, of which 98 were irrigated. 
Wells supply one-fifth of the irrigated area, and tanks and jhUa 
most of the remainder. 

Misrikh-—Western tahsU of Sitapur District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Aurangabad, Chandra, 
Korauna, Gundlamau, Machhrohta, Misrilih, and Maholi, and 
lying along the Gumti between 27° 12' and 27° 49' 17. and 
80° 18' and 80° 50' E., with an area of 613 square miles. The 
Uatl>nfl, traverses the north-west of the toi,hsU, and the Sarayan 
forms part of the eastern boundary. Population increased 
from 243,207 in 1891 to 267,440 in 1901. There are 649 
villages and 3 towns, none of which has a population of 5,000. 
Misrikh, the tahsU headquarters, contains only 2,966 souls. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 3,88,000 
and for cesses Es. 66,000, In this tahsU the density of popu¬ 
lation is only 436 to the square mile, a figure much bdow 
the District average. Along the Gumti is found a consid¬ 
erable area of light sandy soil, which is liable to fall out 
of cultivation in years of either excessive or deficient rain¬ 
fall. The rest of the iahsil is composed chiefly of good loam. 
Out of 432 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 94 were 
irrigated, Wells supply rather more than half the irrigated 
area and tanks most of the remainder.' 
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Iffahmudabad Estate. —large taluhddri estate in the 
Sitapur, Bara Banki, Elierl, and Lucknow Districts^ comprising 
an area of 397 square miles. The land revenue payable to 
Government amounts to 3“5 lakhs and cesses to Rs. 55^000, 
while the rent-roll is 8*6 lakhs. The talukddr traces his descent 
to a Shaikh, named JSTasr-uUah, who was Kazi of Baghdad, but 
came to India in the 12th century. His descendants for three 
generations held the office of Kaa of Delhi, and about 1345 
Kazi Nusrat-ullah, also known as Shaikh Nathan, was sent by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak to reduce the Bhars in Bara Bank!* 
He was successful and received a large estate. Another member 
of the family, named Daud Khan, was a celebrated soldier who 
did good service against Himu, the general of the Suris. His 
son, Mahmud Khan, was also a distinguished leader, and founded 
the town of Mahmudabad. The family maintained its position 
throughout the Mughal period, and the estates were largely 
extended under the Oudh rulers. Nawab Ali Khan received 
the title of Raja from the king in 1850. A few yeax'S later 
he took a prominent part in the Mutiny, but submitted early in 
1858. Hi^ successor, Muhammad Amir Hasan Khan, rendered 
important public services and was rewarded by the recognition 
of the title of Raja and the grant of a K.C.I.E. He was 
succeeded in May, 1903, by his son, Raja Ali Muhammad Khan, 
a member of the Provincial Legislative Council. The chief town 
in the estate is Mahmudabad. 

Biswan Town.-—Headquarters of tahsll of same name, 
District Sitapur, United Provinces, situated in 27*^ 34' N. and 
80^ 40' E,, at the termination of metalled roads from Sitapur 
and Bidhauli railway station. Population 8,484 (1901). The 
town is said to have been founded about 1350 by a fcoklr named 
Biswa Nath, from whom it was named. Some tombs of the early 
Muhammadan peiiod are ascribed to followers of Saiyicl Sfilar. 
Eiswah also contains a fine mosque built in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, and a stately palace, sarai^ mosque, and dargdk built by 
Shaikh Bari towards the close of the 18th century. Besides the 
usual offices there is a dispensary. The town is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income and expenditure of about 
Es. 2,000. A large market is held twice a week and Biswan 
is celebrated for its tobacco, tdzms or tdhuts^ cotton-prints, 

5h: 
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and printed pottery. Trade is declining, but may revive when f 
the railway is constructed from Sitapur to Burhwal. There 
are two schools. 

Khairabad. —^Town in tahsU and District Sitapur, United 
Provinces, situated on the Luoknow-Bareilly State Railway, in 
27° 32^ N. and 80° 46' E. Population 13,774 (1901). It was 
formerly a place of great importance, and is said to have been 
founded by one Khaira, a Pasi, in the 11th century. It is, 
however, more probable that the name was given by Muham¬ 
madans to an older town on the same site, and it has been 
identified with Masachhatra, an ancient holy place. A governor 
was stationed here by the early kings of Delhi and under Akbar 
it was the oaintal of a sarha^. During the first half of the 19th 
century Khairabiid was the headquarters of an Oudh nizamat 
or District, and after annexation a Division took its name 
from the town, though the headquarters of the Commissioner 
were at Sitapur. A number of temples and mosques are situated 
here, some of them dating from the reign of Akbar, but none is of 
much interest. Khairabad also contains a branch of the Ameri¬ 
can Methodist Mission and a dispensary. It has been a muni¬ 
cipality since 1869. In the 10 years ending 1901 the average 
income and expenditure were Rs. 7,600. In 1903-04 the income 
was Rs. 9,100, chiefly raised from octroi, Rs. 5,300, and the 
expenditure was Rs. 12,300* Trade has suffered owing to the 
rise in importance of Sitaimr; but there is a daily market, and a 
small industry in cotton printing survives. A large fair is held 
in January. There are 6 schools including 2 for girls, with 
about 300 pupils, and two dispensaries. 

Laharpur.—^Town in tahsU and District Sitapur, United 
Provinces, situated in 27° 42' N. and 80*^ 56' E., 17 miles north¬ 
east of Sitapur. Population 10,997 (1901). It is said to have 
been founded by, and named after, Eiroz Shah Tughlak in 1374, 
w^ben on his way to the shrine of Saiyid Salar at Bahraich. 
Some years afterwards, one Lahuri, a Pasi, took possession 
of it, and changed its name to Laharpur. The Pasis gave 
way in the 15th century to the Musalmtos, who were ousted 
about 1707 by the Gaur Rajputs. Laharimr is famous as 
the birthplace of Raja Todar Mai, Akbar^s great finance 
minister and general. It is administered under Act XX of 
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1866, with an Income and expenditure of Rs. 1,800. It con¬ 
tains a dispensary and two schools. 

Mahmndabad Town. —^Town in iahsil Sidhauli, District 
Sitapur, United Provinces, situated in 27® 18' N. and 18® 8' E.,, 
on a metalled road from SidhauK station on the Lucknow- 
Bareilly State Railway. Population 8,664 (1901). It was 
founded by an ancestor of the Raja, who owns the MAHMljnABAD. 

Estate, and contains a fine mansion, which is the family 
residence, and also a dispensary. A large market is held twice a: 
week, and brass vessels are manufactured. There is a school 
with 68 pupils. 

Sitapur Town. —^Munioipality, cantonment, and headquar¬ 
ters of the tcchM and District of the same name, United Prov¬ 
inces, situated in 27®' 34' N. and 80® 40' E., on the Lucknow-- 
Bareilly State RaSway, and on metalled roads from Lucknow 
and Shahjahtopur. Population 22,557 (1901), of whom 3,603 
reside in cantonments. At annexation in 1856 the town was a 
small place and its growth has been rapid. The town and station 
are prettily situated and well laid out. Besides the usual offices^ 
it contains male and female hospitals, and a branch of the Amer¬ 
ican Methodist Mission. Sitapur has been a municipality since 
1868. In the 10 years ending 1901 the average income and 
expenditure were Rs. 32,500 and Rs. 30,600. In 1903-04 the 
income was Rs. 38,000, chiefly derived from octroi, Rs. 16,600, 
and rents and market dues, Rs. 13,000, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 53,000. This is the chief commercial centre in the District 
and has a large export trade in grain, the principal market being 
called Thompsonganj, after a former Deputy Commissioner. 

There are 6 schools attended by about 600 pupils. The canton¬ 
ment is garrisoned by a portion of a British regiment. In 
10 years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure of 
cantonment funds were Rs. 12,000. In 1903-04 the income was 
Rs. 14,000, and the expenditure Rs. 17,000. 

Hardoi District. —Western District in the Lucknow Divi- BoTind’- 
sion, United Provinces, lying between 26® 53' and 27® 47' N. configura- 
and between 79® 41' and 80® 49^^ E., with an area of 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Shahjahanpur system, 
and Kheri Districts; on the east by the Gumti, which separates it 
from Sitapur; on the south by Lucknow and Unao; and on the 
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west by Cawnpore and Farrukhabad, the Ganges forming part of 
the boundary, Hardoi is a level plain with only small and 
unimportant elevations and depressions. Along the Ganges in 
the south-west is found a strip of damp alluvial ground, while 
the rest of the District lies in the uplands, which contain sandy 
hillocks and ridges both on the east and west, and sink a little 
towards the centre. The chief tributary of the Ganges is the 
Eamgahga, a large river with a very variable channel, which 
traverses the west of the District and is joined near its confluence 
with the Ganges by the Garra. Through the central depression 
flows the Sai, while the Gumti forms the eastern boundary of the 
District, its banks being marked by rolling hills and undulating 
plains of sandy composition, and by small ravines. In the central 
depression are found many jhUs or swamps, the largest of 'which 
is the Dahau Lake near Sandi, and the same tract contains 
broad stretches of barren usar land. 

|3otany. Hardoi Still contains a fairly large area of jungle and 
uncultivated land, but the former is chiefly composed of dhah 
(Bvfiea frondosa), and the only vegetation on the sand-hiUs is a 
tall grass, whose large waving white plumes form a graceful 
feature in the landscape. Fig trees, especially the banyan, and 
bamboos are numerous; but groves of mangoes are not so 
common as in the neighbouring Districts, though thoir area is 
increasing. 

Geology. The District exposes nothing but alluvium, in which hanMr 
or calcareous limestone is found. The usar or barren land is 
often covered with saline ejSorescences. 

Fauna "W olves are found near the Gumti and mlgai (Portax pictus) 

haunt a few jungles. The antelope is still common in most 
parts. Jackals and hares are very abundant. The District is 
rich in wildfowl, and fish are caught in all the larger rivers and 
tanks. 

Climate The District is generally healthy and its climate is cooler 

pratuTe' and drier than that of the greater part of the Province of Oudh 
to which it belongs. The average mean monthly temperature 
ranges from about 59® in January to 95® in June, while the 
maximum seldom rises above 106® in the shade. 

jlaiufalU Rain is equally distributed in all parts and the average fall 
for the District is about 32 inches, Large variations from year 
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to year are, however, common. Thus in 1867 the fall amounted 
to 67 inches, while in 1896 only 17 inches were received. 

The early traditions of titis District are connected both ilistorjp* 
with the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. During the Buddhist 
and early Hindu period its history is a blank. According to 
popular legend the Rajputs and early Muhammadan settlers 
found the District inhabited by Thatheras. It is, however, 
probable that these were not brass and copper workers, who are 
now called by this name, but that the word has been altered 
by the etymology of the people. A general in the army of 
Mahmud of Ghazni is said to have raided the District in 1019, 
after the fall of Kanauj, and still more traditions are current 
about the passage of Saiyid Salar a few years later. Muham-* 
madan rule did not, however, commence till the reign of Altamsh^ 
when the whole District was acquired. In the 16th century 
Hardoi passed into the new kingdom of Jaunpur, and owing 
to its situation near the fords leading to the great city of 
Kanauj it formed the scene of many sanguinary battles during 
the next 150 years. It was here that the Shark! kings of Jaun¬ 
pur mustered their forces and bade defiance to the Lodi sovereigns 
of Delhi. After their defeat at Panipat in 1626 the Afghan 
nobles still held Kanauj and the country north-east of the 
Ganges. Babar and his son and successor, Humayun, drove 
out the Afghans for a time; but when Humayun had suffered 
defeat at Chaunsa in 1539, his own brother turned against him 
and seized Bilgram. In the following year Sher Shah marched 
through the District and encamped opposite Kanauj, which was 
occupied by Humayun. The emperor crossed the river, but his 
defeat entailed the downfall of Mughal rule for the time. The 
Afghans were finally subdued early in the reign of Akbar, who 
included the District in the sarJcars of Khaieabad and Luck¬ 
now, and little is known of it till the break up of the Mughal 
empire. The District was part of the territory of the Nawabs of 
Oudb, and from its position was the border-land between Shuja-« 
ud-daula and the Eohillas. Prom 1773 a brigade of British 
troops was stationed close to Bilgram for a few years, till its 
transfer to Cawnpore. In later times Hardoi was one of the 
most lawless tracts in the whole of Oudh, and Sleeman described 
the taluMars in 1849 as openly defiant of the king’s officers. 
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At annexation in 18‘66 a District was formed with headquarters 
at Mallanwan. 

A year later the Mutiny broke out and the District was 
plunged into anarchy. A column of 400 native soldiers des¬ 
patched from Lucknow crossed the District and broke into 
rebellion early in June, w^hen the Ganges was reached. The 
troops at Mallanwan also mutinied and seized the treasury, but 
the District officials escaped to Lucknow. All the. talukddrsy 
with the exception of the Eaja of Katiyari, and the people 
generally joined in the rebellion and sent levies to Lucknow. In 
April, 1858, after the fall of the capital, General Walj)ole marched 
through the District, fighting two engagements; but it was not 
till near the close of the year that the rebels were finally reduced. 
The headquarters of the District were then moved to Hardoi. 

Many ancient mounds, which are locally ascribed to the 
Thatheras, may contain relics of the Buddhist and tarly Hindu 
periods, but they still await exploration. The chief Muhammadan 
remains are at Bilobam, MAX.nA2TWAN, Pihani, and SaOT)!. 

The District contains 10 towns and 1,888 villages. Popular- 
fion increased between 1869 and 1891, and decreased slightly in 
the next decade: 1869, 931,377 j 1881, 987,630 ; 1891, 1,113,211; 
1901 , 1,092,834, There are four taTmh , Habdoi, Shahabad, 
Bilgbam, and San’DILa, each named from the place where its 
headquarters are situated. The chief towns are the municipal¬ 
ities of Shahabao, Sanjdila, and Habboi, the District head¬ 
quarters, and the notified areas of Saistdi and Pihaki. 

The following table gives the principal statistics of popula¬ 
tion in 1901:—■ 



Area in square miles. 

Numbe 

ca 

rt 

1 

n 

Villages, 8. 

1 

Population* 

Population per square 
mile. 

Percentage of vari¬ 
ation ill population 
between 1891 and 
1901. 

Humber of persons 
able to read and 
write. 

Hardox 

635 

2 

470 

282,158 

444 


5,116 

SBalxabad 

542 

a 

518 i 

250,533 

462 

+ 10 

4,729 

Bilgram 

596 

4 

485 

293,948 

493 

+ 4*1 

6,302 

SancGla 

558 

1 

415 

266,196 

477 

— 4*2 

4,836 

District Total 

2,331 

10 , 

1,888 j 

1,092,834 

469 1 

— 1-8 

19,981 
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About 89 per cent, of the population are Hindus and nearly 11 
per cent. Musalmans. The density of population is low for 
Oudh. Between 1891 and 1901 large areas of the District 
suffered from floods and later from drought. Western Hindi is 
spoken by the entire population, the Eanaujia dialect being the 
commonest. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Chamars (tanners and Castes 
CTiltivators; 171,000), Brahmans, 116,000, Basis (toddy-drawers pations. 
and cultivators; 89,000), Ahirs (graziers and cultivators; 80,000)^ 

Thakurs or Eajputs, 78,000, Kachhis (market-gardeners; 45,000), 
and Gkidarias (shepherds; 41,000). The Arakhs, who are akin 
to the Basis and number 24,000, are not found elsewhere in such 
large numbers. Among Muhammadans are found Bathans, 

19,000, Shaikhs, 16,000, and Julahas (weavers; 13,000). Agri¬ 
culture supports 74 per cent, of the total population and general 
labom nearly 6 per cent. Rajputs own nearly two-thirds of the 
I^triet, 

In 1901 there were 486 native Christians, of whom 437 wore Christian 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission commenced work 
in 1869 and has 6 churches, 33 day-schools, a training school, 
and an orphanage. 

Hardoi is liable to considerable fluctuations in prosperity Qonoral 
owing to poverty of soil in some parts, liability to floods 
in others, and a deficiency of irrigation. A tract of 
sandy hlmr lies along the eastern border near the Gumti in 
which cultivation is much scattered, and the best crops can 
only be grown near village sites. The central tract is more 
fertile, but even this is' interrupted by barren stretches of uaar 
and by swamps, while hTiw reappears along the Sai. West 
of the central area of loam and clay rises a considerable ridge 
of sandy soil, which broadens out into a wide tract near the 
north. Throughout the District the hhur is precarious, as it 
suffers both from drought and from floods, and to produce 
good crops requires a particular distribution of the rainfall. 

The inferior character of much of the soil is clearly shown 
by the large area producing barley, lajra and gram. Ili the 
Ganges valley and to a smaller extent in the valleys of the other 
rivers an area of rich alluvial soil is found which is, however, 
liable to floods. 
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Chiof The tenures of Hardoi are those common to the Province 

of Oudb. Talulcddrs own about 24 per cent, of the total area, 
B^^prin- ® cent, being sub-settled. More than half the Distiiot 

cipai is held in pattlddn tmoTe. The chief statistics of cultivation in 
eiopB. i 903_04 ^,.0 sliown below, in square miles :— 


Tahslh 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Ixu-igated. 

Culturablo 

waste. 

Hardoi 


1 

635 

432 

143 

110 

Slialiabad* 


•*» 

542 

365 

69 

106 

Bilgram 

... 


696 

402 

92 

81 

Sandila 


... 

658 

338 

116 

86 


Total 


2,831 

i 

1,637 

-420 

383 


# Figures for 1901-02* 


Wheat is the crop most largely grown and covered 470 
square miles or 31 per cent, of the total area. The remaining 
food crops of importance are, barley (273), bt'tjra (230), gram 
(195), arhar (153), and pulses (114), while jowhr, rice, and 
maize arc grown to a smaller extent. Poppy is the chief non¬ 
food crop and covered 32 square miles. Sugarcane and cotton 
are not much cultivated. 

ImpTovo- The area under the plough is increasing, but is liable to 
great fluctuations owing to vicissitudes of season. It amounted 

tural 1^320 square miles in 1864, and rose to an average of 1,448 

square miles in the four good years 1886—90, but foil to 1,415 
in 1894. In 1903-04 it had risen to 1,537 square miles. An 
enormous increase has taken place in the area bearing two 
crops in a year, which also varies considerably. The increase 
is attended by a distinct improvement in the staples, especially 
since the famine of 1896-97. Thus the area under wheat, maize, 
sugarcane, poppy and garden produce is gaining at the expense 
of inferior crops. A special officer of the Irrigation department 
has recently been posted to Hardoi, to enquire into the possibility 
of improving the drainage of the District. Large advances 
have been made under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
Loans Acts, amounting in 10 years ending 1901 to 5*5 lakhs 
of which 2‘3 lakhs were lent in 1896-97. In the next 4 years 
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the average loans only amounted to Rs, 2,400, A few small 
co-operative credit societies have been opened and two or three 
are flourishing. 

The cattle are rather better than those of southern Oudh, Caiilo, 
but the area available for grazing is decreasing. The Bangar and sheep, 
breed has some reputation for hardiness and activity. Ponies 
are unusually plentiful, but are of a poor stamp and are chiefly 
used as pack-animals. A stallion has been kept in the District 
since 1893, and another was tried for some years, but horse- 
breeding has not become popular. Sheep and goats are very 
largely reared, the former for wool and the latter for their fleshy 
milk, and manure. 

Only 420 square miles were irrigated in 1903-04, a small IrrSgti- 
proportion. Wells supplied 203 square miles, tanks or jKlls 191, 
and other sources 26. The sandy hhur is not suitable for the 
construction of wells, but they can be made elsewhere, and largo 
numbers of temporary wells are dug annually. During the recent 
famine about 20,000 such wells were made in a few weeks 
with the help of loans advanced by Government. Water is 
usually raised from wells in a leathern bucket by oxen, but the 
buckets are also worked by relays of men. Where the water is 
near the surface the dkenhU or lever is used, and irrigation " 
from banks or jkUs is effected by the swing basket. The small 
streams are used for irrigation to a larger extent than elsewhere 
in Oudh, but the Sai is the only considerable river from w^hich a 
supply is obtained. A scheme has frequently been discussed to 
construct a canal from the Sarda, but the project has been 
abandoned. Part of the cutting made by the kings of Oudh 
early in the 19th century to connect the Ganges and Gumti is 
still visible in the south-west of the District, but has never been 
used for irrigation. 

Kanhar or nodular limestone is found in most parts of the 
District and is used for metalling roads and for making lime. 

Saltpetre is extracted from saline efflorescences at several places^ 
the largest factories being at Hardoi. 

The manufactures of the District are not important. Cotton Arts and 
cloth is woven in a few towns and villages, but there is little 
demand for the finer products of the loom which once had some 
reputation. The curtains and table-cloths made at Sandila are, 
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however, of artistic merit. Blankets, sacking, rope, string, and 
nets are also turned out. Vessels of brass and beU-metal are 
made at Mallanwan, and silver rings at Gopamau. Carpentry is 
of some importance at Hardoi, and a little wood-carving is pro¬ 
duced in several places. 

Hardoi exports grain, raw sugar, tobacco, hides, cattle, and 
saltpetre, and imports piece-goods, metals, salt, cotton, and 
refined sugar. Grain is exported to Calcutta and Bombay, and 
sugar to Central India, A good deal of sugar and even sugar¬ 
cane is sent from the north of the District to the Eosa factory 
near Shahjahanpur, Hardoi town is the chief mart, while 
Sandila, M^hoganj, and Sandi are increasing in importance. 
Several of the old trade centres have suffered from the changes 
made in trade routes by the alignment of the railway. 

The main line of theOudh and Eohilkhand Railway traverses 
the District from south-east to north-west. A branch from 
Balamau leads to Rudamau and Madhoganj, and the construction 
of other branches is contemplated. The improvement of roads 
was long delayed in Hardoi; but the District now contains 
634 miles of roads, of which 92 are metalled. The latter are 
maintained by the Public Works department, but the cost of 
all but 4 miles is charged to local funds. Avenues are main¬ 
tained on 179 miles. The chief metalled roads are feeders to the 
railway. Shahabad, Sandi, and Mallanwan lie on the old road 
from Delhi to Benares north of the Ganges. 

From the physical characteristics of its soil the District 
is liable to suffer considerably from irregularities in the rain¬ 
fall. Between 1868 and 1874 alternate floods and droughts had 
so affected the agricultural prosperity that the settlement was 
revised. The failure of the rains in 1877 caused general distress, 
especially among the labouring classes, and small relief works 
were opened in January, 1878. In 1893 and 1894 much damage 
was done by excessive rain, which threw large areas out of 
cultivation. The following year was marked by an uneven and 
scanty distribution of the monsoon, and there was acute distress 
as early as November, 1896. Test works were opened early in 
1896, and famine conditions were established by June. The 
rains failed and the District experienced the worst famine 
recorded there. By May, 1897, more than 113,000 persons were 
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employed on relief works. The revenue demand was suspended 
to the extent of 8*7 lakhs, and 5*8 lakhs were subsequently 
remitted. Since the famine the District has recovered rapidly, 
and in 1901 it was noted that unskilled labour could only be 
obtained with difficulty. 

The Deputy Commissioner is usually assisted by a member 
of the Indian Civil Service (when available) and by 4 Deputy 
Collectors recruited in India. Two officers of the Opium depart¬ 
ment are stationed in the District, and a tahslldar is* in charge 
of each tahsU. 

Civil work is disposed of by two Munsiffs and Subordi- .Civil 
nate Judge subordinate to the Judge of Hardoi, who is also and 
Civil and Sessions Judge for the District of Unao. Hardoi is not 
I'emarkable for any particular form of crime, though murders 
were formerly unusually frequent. Daooity of a professional type 
is j)revalent at intervals. Wandering tribes, especially Haburas, 
are responsible for many offences against property, and the 
District is the home of about 100 families of Barwars, who 
commit their depredations at a distance. 

Under the Oudh Government the revenue demand of the Land 
District was 14*6 lakhs, and this was taken as the basis ofadin^nis- 
the summary settlement made at annexation in 1856. After the felon. 
Mutiny a second summary settlement was made, the demand 
amounting to 10*2 lakhs with cesses. A survey and regular 
settlement followed between 1860 and 1871, and involved the 
determination of a vast number of suits for rights in land. The 
assessment was partly based on estimates of the agricultural 
produce, and partly on assumed rent-rates derived from personal 
inquiries. The revenue so fixed amounted to 14*3 lakhs, but 
before the settlement had been confirmed a series of bad years 
occurred, and a revision took place in 1874 by which the demand 
was reduced to 13*3 lakhs. The next settlement was made 
between 1892 and 1896, and was primarily based on the recorded 
rents. The proposed demand was 16*1 lakhs; but owing to the 
succession of bad seasons during and after the assessment it was 
decided to make a complete revision, which accordingly took 
place between 1900 and 1902, and the demand was reduced by 
Rs. 48,000. The revenue in 1903-04 amounted to 15*8 lakhs, 
with an incidence of R. 1 per acre, varying from R. *7 to R. 1*5 
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in different parganas. Collections on account of land revenue 
and revenue from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees:— 





1880*81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land revcniie 



13,29, 

13,49, 

14,83, 

16,81, 

Total rovemie 


... 

16,37, 

18,03, 

20,30, 

22,63, 


Three towns are administered as municipalities and two 
as notified areas, while four more are under the i>rovisions of 
Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the limits of these 
are managed by the District board, which in 1903-04 had an 
income of Rs, 90,000, chiefly derived from local rates. The 
expenditure in the same year amounted to 1*2 lakhs, and included 
Es, 56,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 95 subordinate officers, and 336 constables, distributed 
in 13 police-stations, and there are also 183 municipal and town 
police and 2,370 rural police. The District jail contained a daily 
average of 321 inmates in 1903. 

Few Districts in the United Provinces are so backward 
as Hardoi in regard to education. In 1001 only 1*8 per cent, of 
the population (3*3 males and *1 females) could read and write. 
The number of public schools fell from 163 in 1880-81 to 138 in 
1900-01, but the number of scholars increased from 6,108 to 
6,886. In 1903-04 there were 160 such schools with 7,376 pupils, 
of whom 253 were girls, besides 106 private schools with 1,651 
pupils. Only 1,879 of the total number of scholars were study¬ 
ing in advanced classes. Four schools wore under the manage¬ 
ment of Government and 169 under that of the District or muni- 
cix>al boards. Out of a total expenditure of Es, 46,000, local 
funds were charged with Es. 36,000, and the receipts from foes 
were Es. 7,000, 

There are 7 hosjutals and dispensaries with accommodation 
for 84 in-patients. In 1903,52,000 cases were treated, including 
853 of in-door patients, and 2,297 operations Avere jAcrformed. 
The expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs. 10,000, chiefly 
met from local funds. 
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About 51,000 persons were successfully vaooinatod in loos¬ 
er representing the high proportion of 46 per 1,000 of popu¬ 
lation. Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipalities. 

(H. E. Nevill, District Og, 0 eUeer, 1904.) 

Hardoi Tahsil.—Headquarters fahs^l of Hardol District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bangar, Gopii- 
mau, Sarah (South), Bawau, and Barwan, and lying between 27° 
9' and 27° 39' N. and 79° 50' and 80° 28' E., with an area of 636 
square miles. Population fell from 306,071 in 1891 to 282,158 
in 1901, the rate of decrease being the highest in the District. 
There are 470 villages and two towns, Haedoi, the District and 
tahsil headquarters, population 12,174, and Gopamau (6,656). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,99,000 and 
for cesses Es. 68,000. The density of population, 444 to the 
square mile, is below the District average. This tahsil is bounded 
on the east by the Gumti. It is also crossed by the Sai, 
and the western portion extends beyond the Garra.. The tahsil 
therefore includes a great variety of soil, ranging from the sandy 
bhnr near the Gumti across the central uplands to the alluvial 
soil near the Eamganga. Out of 432 square miles cultivated in 
1903-04, 143 were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of tho 
irrigated area and tanks most of the remainder. 

Shahabad Tahsil. —Northern tahM of Hardoi District; 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Alamnagar, Shah¬ 
abad, Sarah (North), Pandarwa, Saromannagar, Paohhoha, Pali, 
and Mansumagar, and lying between 27° 26' and 27° 47' N. ajid 
79° 41' and 80° 19' E., with an area of 642 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation increased from 248,034 in 1891 to 260,633 in 1901. There 
are 518 villages and 3 towns, Shahabad, the tah^l headquarters, 
population 20,036, and Pihahi (7,616) being the largest. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,31,000 and for 
cesses Es. 53,000. The density of population, 462 to the square 
mile, is almost equal to the District average. Shahabad is a poor 
iahs% containing large areas of sandy soil. It lies between the 
Sendha, a tributary of the Eamganga, on the west, and the Gumti 
on the east, and is also crossed by the Garra and its tributary, 
the Sukheta, and by the Sai. Out of 365 square miles cultivated 
in 1901-02, 69 were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of tho 
irrigated area and tanks and small streams the remainder. 


Vaccina* 

tion* 
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EilgrSm Tahsil. —South-western tahsU of Hardol District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bilgram, Sandi, 
Katiyari, Mallanwan, and Kaohhandan, and lying between 26° 56^ 
and 27° 27' N. and 79° 41' and 80° 18' E., with an area of 596 
square miles. Population increased from 281,747 in 1891 to 
293,948 in 1901. There are 486 villages and 4 towns, Bil- 
ORAM, the tahsU headquarters, population 11,190, Mali^anwan 
(11,168), Sandi (9,072), and Madhoganj (3,594). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 4,24,000 and for cesses 
Es. 70,000, The density of population, 493 to the square mile, is 
the highest in the District, and this is the only tahsU of Hardoi 
which showed an appreciable increase between 1891 and 1901. 
On the south-west Bilgram is bounded by the Ganges, which i» 
joined by the Eamganga, the Garra meeting the latter river close 
to the confluence. A large portion of the west and south-west 
of the tahslZ thus lies in the alluvial lowlands. In 1903-04, 402 
square miles were cultivated, of which 92 were irrigated. Wells * 
supply nearly three-quarters of the irrigated area and tanks and 
small streams the remainder. 

Saudila TahsiL —South-eastern tahsU of Hardoi District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Sandila, Kalyan- 
mal, Gund\va, and Balamau, and lying between 26° 63' and 
27' 21° N. and 80° 16' and 80° 49' E., with an area of 558 
square miles. Population fell from 277,369 in 1891 to 266,195 
in 1901, the rate of decrease being the largest in the District. 
There are 415 villages and only one town, Sandila, the tahsU 
headquarters, population 16,843. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-04 was Es. 4,28,000 and for cesses Es. 68,000. The 
density of population, 477 to the square mile, is slightly above 
the District average. Sandila lies between the Gumti on the 
north-east and the Sai on the south-west. Near the rivers 
inferior sandy trajts are found, the banks of the Gumti being 
especially poor. Out of 338 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 
116 were irrigated. Wells and tanks are almost equally import¬ 
ant as a source of suj)ply, and the liability of the latter to fail in 
dry seasons renders the tract very insecure. 

Bilgram Town. —^Headquarters of tahsU of same name, 
Hardoi District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 11' N. 
and 80° 2' E., at the termination of a metalled road from 
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Hardol. Population^ 11,190 (1901). Tradition states that this 
place was held by the Thatheras, These were expelled by the 
Eaikwars under Raja Sri Ram, who founded a town which he 
named after himself, Srinagar. The Raikwars in their turn weie 
ousted by the Muhammadans about 1217. A Muhammadan 
saint, whose tomb is the oldest in the place, is said to have 
slain a demon, named Bil, by his enchantments, and the name of 
the town was changed to Bilgram. The Hindus have a similar 
tradition, in which the exploit is attributed to Bal Ram, brother 
of Krishna. The place is built on and around a lofty bluff, 
and in the older part of it many fragments of carved stone bas- 
reliefs, pillars, and capitals of old Hindu columns are found. 
Numerous mosques and dargahs adorn Bilgram, some of them 
dating from the 13th century. Bilgram is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income and expenditure of about 
Rs. 3,600. Its trade has declined, but there is still some traffic 
with Hardol and Madhoganj, and cloth, glazed pottery, carved 
doors and lintels, shoes, and brass-ware are produced. The 
town contains a dispensary, munsifl, a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission, and 2 schools -with 168 pupils. It has pro¬ 
duced a number of Muhammadans who have attained distinction 
as officials or as literary men. 

G-opamau. —^Town in tahsU and District Hardox, XJnitotl 
Provinces, situated near the Gumti, in 27® 32' N. and 80® 18' E. 
Population 6,656 (1901). According to tradition it was founded 
in the 11th century by an Ahban chief, named Raja Gopi, 
who drove out the Thatheras from what was then a mere clearing 
in the forest. The Muhammadan invasion is said to date from 
the invasion of Oudh by Saiyid Salar, but the first authentic 
occupation was in the 13th century. The town flouiished under 
native rule and sent out numbers of distinguished soldiers and 
men of letters, who returned to adorn their native place with 
mosques, wells, and large buildings. It is now a place of small 
importance and has little trade, but silver thumb-rings made 
locally, in which small mirrors are set, have some artistic merit. 
A school contains 112 pupils. 

Hardoi Town. —Headquarters of District and tahsll of 
same name, United Provinces, situated on the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway in 27® 23' N. and 80® 7' E, Population 12,174 
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(1901). The native town consists of two parts; old Hardol, a 
village standing on an ancient mound; and the new town which 
has sprung up since the headquarters of the District were moved 
here after the Mutiny. The public buildings include, besides the 
usual courts, male and female dispensaries, and a fine hall con¬ 
taining the municipal and District board offices, a public library 
and club. The American Methodist Mission has its headquarters 
at Hardoi and supports an orjihanage. Hardoi has been a 
municipality since 1871. In 10 years ending 1901 the average^ 
income and expenditure were Es. 14,600. In 1903-04 the income 
was Ks. 20,000, chiefly from a tax on professions and trades, 
Es. 7,000, and from rents and market dues, Es. 7,000, while the 
expenditure was Es. 24,000. Hardoi is the chief centre of the 
export trade in grain, and it is also celebrated for woodwork. 
Two large saltpetre factories have an annual output valued at 
about half a lakh. TJiere are 4 schools for boys and 2 for girls 
with 450 pupils. 

Mallanwan* —^Town in tahsU Bilgram, District Hardoi, 
United Provinces, situated in 27^ 3' N. and 80® 9' E,, on the 
old native route from Delhi to Benares, noi'th of the Ganges. 
Population 11,168 (1901). The Shaikhs who inhabit the place 
claim to have come with Saiyid Salar, and it was of some 
importance under native rule. In 1773 a foz’ce of the Com-^ 
pany^s troops was cantoned between Mallanwan and Bilgram, but 
was removed soon after to Cawnpore. At annexation in 1856 
Mallanwan was selected as the headquarters of a District; but 
after the Mutiny the District offices were removed to Hardoi. 
The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual 
income and expenditure of Es. 2,700. There is a considerable 
manufacture of vessels of brass and bell-metal. A school con^ 
tains 216 pupils, and the American Methodist Mission has a 
branch in the town. 

Pihani.—^Notified area in fahsil Shahabad, District Hardoi, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 37' IST. and 80° 12' E., 16 
nules north of Hardoi. Population 7,616 (1901). The Hindus 
trace the foundation of the town to a settlement of Brahmans, 
while the Musalmans claim that it was founded by Saiyid Abdul 
Ghafur, of Kanauj, who remained faithful to Humayun 

after Ms defeat by‘Sher Shah. Several of his descendants 
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attained high rank, while his nephew became chief m'wfti under 
Akbar, with the title of Sadr Jahan. His tomb and mosque 
are the chief adornments of the town. Pihani was administered 
as a municipaKty from 1877 to 1904, when it was constituted a 
notified area. In 10 years ending 1901 the average incomo 
n.T<<T expenditure were Es. 4,000. In 1903-04 the income and 
expenditure were Es. 7,000. Pihani was formerly noted for the 
manufacture of sword-blades of the finest temper, and of woven 
turbans, but both of these arts have declined. There are 3 
schools, including one for girls, attended in all by 250 pupils, 
n.T^/1 the American Methodist Mission has a branch here. 

San^-—Notified area in toAsiJ Bilgram, District Hardoi, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 18' N. and 79° 68' E., at 
the termination of a metalled road from Hardoi. Population 
9,072 (1901). The name is said to be derived from that of Eiijfi 
Santan, a Somavansi of Jhusi, who expelled the Thatheras and 
founded a fort. Sandi was subsequently acquired by Saiyids, 
w'ho held it for many years. It is surrounded by fine groves 
of mangoes, and north-east lies the groat DahaB. Laice. Sandi 
was a municipality from 1877 to 1904, when it was converted 
into a notified area. In 10 years ending 1901 the average iinjomo 
and expenditure were Es. 4,200, and in 1903-04 amounted to 
Es. 9,000. There is an important market, and the town pro¬ 
duces blankets and small cotton carpets and cloth. Two schools 
contain 200 pupils, and a branch of the American Methodist 
M is sion is maintained here. 

Sau^a Town.—^MnnioipaHty and headquarters of fa/iaU of 
same name. District Hardoi, United Provinces, situated in 27° d' 
N. and 80° 30' E., on the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway. Popu¬ 
lation 16,843 (1901). The town is said to have boon founded by 
Arakhs, who were expelled towards the end of the 14th century 
by the Musahnans. It was visited by Firoz Shah Tuglrlak, who 
built a mosque, now in ruins. Other mosques are of later date, 
and a remarkable building called the Mra kJiamhfM or 12 
pillars, which contains a tomb, was erected in Akbar's reign. 
Sandila possesses male and female hospitals and a town-hall, 
besides the usual offices. It has been administered as a munitsi- 
pality since 1868, and in the 10 years ending 1901 the average 
income and expenditure were Es. 11,000. In 1903-04 the iueomo 

6h 
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was Es. 12,000, chiefly from octroi, Es. 8,000, and the expenditure 
was Es. 14,000. A market is held twice a week, and there is a 
large export trade in firewood sent to Lucknow, The town also 
exports pauj and sweetmeats. Manufactures include art 
pottery, cotton curtains, and table-cloths Tvhich bear artistic 
designs in large checks. Three schools for boys and two for girls 
contain 430 pupils, and the American Methodist Mission has a 
branch here. 

Shahabad Town.—^Municipality and headquarters of tahM 
of same name. District Hardoi, United Provinces, situated in 
27® 38' N. and 79® 57' E., on the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway, 
Population 20,036 (1903). The town was founded in 1677 by 
Nawab Diler Khan, an Afghto officer of Shah Jahan, who was 
sent to suppress a rising in Shahjahanpur. Diler Khan built a 
large palace called the Bari Deorhi, and filled the town with his 
kinsmen and troops. Shahabad rose to considerable importance 
during Mughal rui|^ but declined under the Nawabs of Oudh. 
It was still a considerable town when visited by Tieffenthaler 
in 1770, but Tennant found it an expanse of ruins in 1799. In 
1824 Bishop Heber described it as a considerable town or almost 
city with the remains of fortifications and many large houses. 
The inhabitants have obtained some notoriety for the ill-feoling 
which exists between Hindus and Musalnoans, and serious riots 
took place in 1860 and 1868. Nothing is left of the Bari 
Deorhi but two fine gateways, and Diler Khan's tomb is also 
in ruins. The fine Jama Masjid erected by the same noble is 
stOl used. Shahabad contains the usual tahsUl offices and also 
a munsiffi, a dispensary, and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission, It has been administered as a munici¬ 
pality since 1872, and in the 10 years ending 1901 the 
average income and expenditure were Es, 11,000. In 1903-04 
the income was Es. 17,000, chiefly derived from taxes on 
houses and professions and trades, and from rents and market 
dues, while the expenditure was also Es. 17,000. A daily 
market is held, and grain and sugar are exported. The town 
is also noted for the vegetables and fruit produced in the 
neighbourhood. Pine cloth used to be woven here, but the 
manufacture is extinct. Three schools for boys and one for girls 
contain 400 pupils. 
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E&eii District (Khm ).—Northern District in the Lucknow Bound- 

' ^ StlTlGS COXIM 

Division, United Provinces, lying between 27® 41' and 28® 42' fi^ura- 
IS. and between 80® 2' and 81® 19' E.,-with an area of 2,963 
square miles. In shape it is roughly triangular, the flattened apex tem, 
pointing north'. The District is» bounded on the north by the 
river Mohan separating it from Nepal; on the east by. the Katjri- 
ala river separating it from Bahraich; on the south by Sitapur* 
and Harcloi Districts; and on the west by Pilibhit and Shahja.- 
h^pur; Am old bed of the Sarda or Chauka, called the Ul, 

^ which again joins that river, divides Kheri into, two portions. 

The area lying north-east of the Ul is a wild tract of country, 
which practically forms a vast river-bed in which the Sarda has 
worn several channels. The widely scattered village sites are 
perched on the highest.ground available, and in the north are large 
areas of forests. During the rains the old channels fill with water^^ 
and the courses of the rivers vary from.year to year. The great¬ 
est volume, of water is carried by the Sar^a or Chauka, which 
divides into two branches on the southern border. One of these, 
called the Dahawar, forms, for a short distance, the boundary 
between Elheri and Sitapur, and flows into the Kauriala. North 
of the Sarda lies an old bed called the Sarju or Suheli,'‘which also 
discharges into the Kauriala and receives many small tributaries 
from the north. The portion of the District lying, south-west of 
the Ul is drier and more stable, but is also traversed by a number 
of streamsfof which the most important are the Sarayan, Kathna, 
and Oumti, while the Sukheta flows along the south-west border. 

The District is studded with many lakes which, in the north-east 
take the form of deep pools marking the. beds of old channels 
of the rivers, while in the south-west they are large shallow 
swamps or sheets of water, drying up in the hot weather. 

Kheri contains the luxuriant vegetation found in the damp Botany.^ 
submontane tract. Besides the forests which chiefly produce 
sdi and will be described separately, groves of mangoes are 
fairly common, and there are a. few areas of dhdk (Butea 
frondosa) and other scrub jungle. 

The District exposes nothing hut alluvium, and hanha/r Geology; 
or nodular limestone is the only stony formation. 

The large forest area gives shelter to many varieties, of wild 
animals. Tigers, bear, and wolf are not rare, while leopard^ 
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wild-dog; hysena; juagle-cat; and jackal are m^ore common. Five 
species of deer are fotind, lie swamp deer being the commonest, 
and a fair number of antelope, and great quantities of nUgai 
and pig occur. Game birds are found in abundance. Fish are 
plentiful, and mahseer are caught in all the large rivers. 

South-west of the U1 the country is generally healthy. The 
strip of jungle along the Kathna is still unhealthy, but is gradu¬ 
ally being reclaimed. North-east of the Ul, and especially 
beyond the Chauka, the climate is exceedingly damp and 
feverish. Kheri is comparatively cool, and enjoys a mean 
annual temperature of about 79°. 

The rainfall is high, and the average amounts to 46°, the 
south-west receiving less than the north-east. Variations from 
year to year are considerable, and the rainfall has fluctuated 
from 70 inches to 24. 

Traditions point to the inclusion of this tract in the 
realm of the lunar race of Hastinapur, and several places are 
connected with episodes in the Mahabharata. The early history 
is, however, entirely unknown. The northern part was held by 
Rajputs in the 10th century, and tradition rdates that they dis¬ 
possessed the Pasis and other’aboriginal tribes. Musahnan rule 
spread slowly to this remote and inhospitable tract, and it was 
probably not before the 14th century that a chain of forts 
was constructed along the northern frontier to prevent the 
incursions of marauders from Nepal. Under Akbar the District 
formed part of the sa/rkdr of Khaxeabad in the Suhah of OudL 
The later history is merely that of the rise and decline of indivi¬ 
dual families and is of purely local importance., When Rohil- 
KBCAITD was ceded to the British in 1801 part of this District 
was included in the cession, but it was restored to Oudh after the 
Nepalese war in 1814-16. On the annexation of Oudh in 1856 the 
west of the present area was formed into a District called Muhamdi 
and the east into Mall3npur, which also included part of Sitapur. 
A year later Muhamdi became one of the chief centres of dis¬ 
affection in northern Oudh. The refugees from Shahjahanpur 
reached Muhamdi on June 2nd and two days later that place was 
abandoned, but the whole party, with few exceptions, was shot 
down on the way to Sitapur, and the survivors died or were 
murdered later at Lucknow. The British officials at MaUanpur, 
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■with a few who had escaped from Sitapur, escaped to Nepal, 
where most of them died. No real attempt to recover tho 
District was made till October, 1858, but peace was restored 
before the end of the year. The headquarters of the single Dis¬ 
trict then formed were moved to Lakhimpur shortly afterwards. 

Many villages contain ancient mounds in which fragments 
of sculpture have been found, Balmiar-Barkhar and Klhairigarh 
being the most remarkable. A stone horse found near Khairigarh 
bears an inscription of Samudra Gupta, King of Magadha, dated 
in the 4th century A.D. Gola. contains a celebrated temple. 

There are 5 towns and 1,659 villages. Population is inereas- Tlio 
ing steadily: 1869, 738,089; 1881, 831,922; 1891, 903,616;*"®^^”' 
1901, 905,138. The District is divided into 3 tahMs, Mtthamdi, 
Nighasaii, and Lakhimpue, each named after the place at which 
its headquarters are situated. The municipality of Lakhimpttk, 
the notified area of Mpthamdi, and the town of Goiji. are tho 
chief places of importance. The main statistics of population 
in 1901 are shown below :— 


Tahsll* 

Area in square miles, 

Number of— 

Population, 

Population per square 
mile. 

Percentage of varia¬ 
tion in population 
between 1891 and 
1901. 

Number of persons 
able to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Muliamdi " ... 

651 

1 

607 

267,989 

396 

^>2 

5,290 

Nighasan ••• 

1,237 

2 

386 

281,123 

227 

+ *6 

8,000 

Lakhimpur ••• 

1,076 

2 

666 

366,026 

840 


7,826 

District Total 

2,963 

5 

,1,659 

906,188 

806 

+•1 

16,281 


About 86 per cent, of the total population are lEndus and nearly 
14 per cent. Musalmans. Between 1891 and 1901 tho District 
suffered both from floods and from droughts, and the rate of 
increase was thus smaller than in previous decades. The density 
of population is the lowest in Oudh. Eastern Hindi is tho lan¬ 
guage principally spoken. , ' 

Kheri is remarkable for the small proportion of high caste caaloa 
Hindus found in it. Brahmans only number 65,000 and Eajputs 0 ^,“" 
30,000. The most numerous castes are Chamars (tanners and ^ 
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cultivators; 104,000), Kurmis (agriculturists; 82,000), Pa^s 
(toddy-drawers and cultivators; 69,000), Ahirs (graziers and 
cultivators; 60,000), Lodhas (cultivators; 44,000), and Muraos 
(market-gardeners; 34,000). Among Musalmans are found 
Julahas (weavers; 20,000), PatMns, 16,000, Eajputs, 12,000, 
Shaikhs, 11,000, and Betoas (cotton-carders ; 11,000). The 
Banjaras of this District number 6,800 'and are only found 
in the submontane tracts. They are largely carriers of grain. 
Kurmis, Brahmans, Eajputs, Muraos, Chamars, and Pasis are the 
principal cultivators. Agriculture supports as many as 77 per 
cent, of the total population. 

Chnstian Out of 417 native Christians in 1901, 387 were Methodists. 
MUsions. American Methodist Mission was opened in 1862 and has a 
number of branches in the District. 

'General Kheri is divided by its rivers into four tracts of varying 

tuM.l'cou- conditions. The south-west corner lying between the Sukheta 
•ditions. g,nd the Gumtl consists of fertile loam, which turns to sand along 
the GumtL Between the Gumti and the Kathna lies a high sandy 
ttaot called the Parehar, in which cultivation is extremely preca¬ 
rious, but which is celebrated as a breeding ground for cattle. 
The richest part of the District is included between the Kathna 
:Bnd the Ul, where the soil is a rich loam. Beyond the XJl, cultiva¬ 
tion shifts over wide tracts. The floods of the Kauriala usually 
deposit coarse, unfertile sand, while the Sards and Dahawar 
bring down finer silt in which rice can be grown. 

The District is held on the tenures commonly found in 
tfral”s"te- the Province of OtlDH. Of the total area, 71 per cent, is held by 
ffj^ulcddra, but only a very small area is sub-settled. Most 
crops, of tlie rest of the District is included in mmmddri mahdls. The 
chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-04 are shown beloW; areas 
being in square miles 



i 

Total, 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Huhamdi 

••• 

651 

406 

99 

161 

Nighasan 


1,237 

439 

1 

297 

Lakhimpur 

••• 

1,076 

529 

76 

216 

Total 


2,963 

i 

1,874 

176 

673 
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Wheat is the crop most largely grown and it covered 343 
square miles or 26 per cent, of the net area cropped. Rice 
(230), maize (208), barley (157), gram (151), hodon (148), and 
ptdses (138) are also important. Sugarcane (49) and oilseeds 
(50) are the chief non-food crops. 

The District was very backward at the time of the first Improve- 
regular settlement, and in 30 years the cultivated area had ^ricul- 
increased by 18 per cent. A series of bad years from 1892 to 1896 p^ctice 
reduced cultivation considerably; but in 1903-04 the area was 
26 per cent, greater than it had been 40 years before. There has 
also been a rise in the area double-cropped. The area under 
sugarcane, wheat, and rice has increased to some extent, but 
the improvement in the kind of staple grown is not so marked as 
elsewhere. The demand for advances under the Land Improve¬ 
ment and Agriculturists^ Loans Acts is small, except in unfa¬ 
vourable years. Only Es. 88,000 were lent in 10 years ending 
1900, and half of this sum was advanced in 1897. Practically 
no loans have been given since 1900. 

Kheri is the most important centre for cattle-breeding in Cattle* 
the United Pro^unces. It supplies a large number of draught- 
bullocks to the whole of Oudh and the Gorakhpur Division. 

The most distinctive breed is called Parehar, from the tract of 
country where it is found. The buUooks are small, but fiery- 
tempered, fast-movers, and very enduring. Other breeds are 
the Bhur, Khairxgarh, Majhra, Singahi and Dhaurahra, which 
are larger and coarser. During the hot weather cattle are taken 
in large numbers to graze in the jungles of Nepal. Ponies are 
numerous, but are of a very inferior type, and are chiefly kept 
as pack-animals. Sheep and goats are kept for meat and for 
their wool and hair. 

Only 176 square miles were irrigated in 1903-04, of which Irriga- 
109 were served by wells, 60 by tanks or jhUs, and 7 by other 
sources. Irrigation is practically confined to the south-west 
of the District, excluding the Parehar tract, in which there is 
hardly any. The water level is high and the dhenhU or leyer is 
used to raise water from wells. Irrigation from jhUs is carried 
on by the swing basket. 

The reserved forests cover an area of 443 square miles Forests, 
lying in the north of the District. The chief timber tree is‘ 
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sal (Shorect, rohusta but the forests also contain asaina (Ter^ 
miifialia tomentosa)y haldu (Adina coTdifolia)^ hhair (Acacia 
catechu)y and other valuable species. The minor products 
include fuel, thatohing-grass, and grass used as fibre. In 1903-04 
the total revenue from forest produce was 2'6 lakhs, the receipts 
from timber being the most* important item. The forests are 
included in the Kheri division of the Oudh circle. 

Kankar is the only mineral product and is used for making 
lime and metalling roads. It is, however, scarce and of j)oor 
quality, as is usual in the submontane Districts. 

The most important industry is sugar-refining, and this is 
only carried on south-west of the Gumti. Cotton cloth for local 
use is woven at a few places, and at Oel there is a small manu¬ 
facture of brass utensils. 

The District exports grain, sugar, forest produce, cattle^ 
and gMy while the chief imports are piece-goods, metals, and 
salt. There is also some trade with Nepal, from which timber, 
rice, and spices are received. The principal trading centres are 
Lakhimpur, Muhamdi, and Gola. 

The Lucknow-Bardlly State Eailway (managed by the 
Eohilkhand and Kumaun Eailway) crosses the District south¬ 
west of the Ul. From Mailani a branch strikes off through 
the forest to Maraunoha Ghat on the Sarda, which is crossed by 
a temporary bridge, the line being continued from the opposite 
bank to Sonaripur. A short branch of this line from Dudhwa 
to the Nepal frontier was opened in 1903, and issused chiefly for 
the export of - grain and forest produce. The whole line from- 
Mailani is only open from January to June. The Pawayan steam 
tramway connects Mailani with Shahjahanpur, and has a short 
length in the District. 

Communications by road are very poor. Only 40 miles are 
metalled out of a total length of 666. About 250 miles are 
maintained by the Public Works‘department; but the cost of 
all but* 17 miles is charged to local funds. The chief metal¬ 
led road is that from Sitapur to Shahjahanpur, which passes 
through the south-west corner of the District, and ’the other 
metalled roads are merely short lengths of feeder roads to 
railway stations. ' The iniprovement of commtinications, and 
in partidular the construction of bridges, is rendered difl&cult by 
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the vagaries of the streams which intersect the District. Avenues 
are maintained on only 8 miles. 

Owing to the natural moisture of the soil and the rarity Pamino. 
of a serious failure of the rainfall, scarcity owing to drought 
is not severely felt in this District. Distress was experienced, 
in 1769, and tradition relates that in 1783 there was severe 
famine and many deaths occurred from starvation. Scarcity 
was again Mt in 1865, 1869, and 1874. In 1878 relief works 
and poorhouses were opened, but were not much resorted to. 

Up to that time the difficulties of transport had added to the 
distress caused by a local failure of the crops; but the railway 
was opened in 1887, and now makes it possible to import grain 
when needed. From 1892 to 1896 excessive rain had injured 
the crops in the lowlying parts of the District. The drought 
of 1896 thus caused an increase in the cultivated area north¬ 
east of the Ul, though it was followed by a contraction in 
the area under spring crops in 1897. Relief works and poor- 
houses were opened, but famine was not'severe. 

The Deputy Commissioner has. a staff of three' Deputy Disttict 
Collectors recruited in India, and a tahatldar is stationed art®**®’ 
the headquarters of each tah^l. A Deputy Conservator of 
Forests is stationed at Dakhimpur. 

The civil courts are those of the MunsifP and Subordinate civil Jns- 
Judge, and the District is included in the Civil and Sessions 
Judgeship of Sitapur. Crime is generally light, though thefts 
and burglaries are common owing to the fact that the houdeiS 
of the people in many parts are simply wattle sheds. The jungle 
along the Kathna formerly had a bad reputation for sheltering 
criminals. An attempt has been made, with only partial success, ‘ 

to reclaim thfe criminal tribe known as Bhatus or Sansias by 
settling them on land. Female infanticide was formerly rife, 
but is- no longer suspected. 

The records of the 'first summary settlement made after 1 , 4 ^^ 
annexation perished in the Mutiny. It is, however, certain that 
Under it the taluhdars lost few villages. After the Mutiny tration. 
a second summary settlement was ’made’ on the basis of the 
accounts under hative rule,’ the demand amounting to 4-9 lakhs.' 

A survey was commenced id 1864 an'd a regular settlement 
followed, which was completed by 1872. The assessments were 
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based on estimates of produce and on selected rent-rates, while 
they also anticipated an unduly great extension of cultivation 
and proved too high. The necessity for revision was increased 
by a succession of bad years, and the whole settlement was 
again examined between 1872 and 1877, with the result that 
the demand was reduced from 12*2 to 8 lakhs. The Settlement 
Officers also sat as chil courts to deternoine claims to rights 
in land, but their work was lighter here than in most Districts 
of Oudh. A new settlement, preceded by a resurvey, was made 
between 1897 and 1900, and was characterised by speed and 
economy. Kents are payable over a large area in kind, and 
the valuation of this portion of the District was made by ascer¬ 
taining the actual receipts over a series of years. In some 
places rents are paid by cash rates on the area actually culti¬ 
vated in each harvest, and for the finer staples cash rents are 
invariably paid. The demand fixed amounted to 10*3 lakhs, 
which represented 46 per cent, of the estimated net assets. 
In different parts of the District the incidence varies from 
Ks. 2 to K. *4, the average being R. *7. Collections on account 
of land revenue and revenue from all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees :— 





1880-81. 

1890-91.j 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land revenue ... 


••• 

7,44, 

8,30, 

9,03, 

9,86, 

Total revenue 


i 

8,39, 

11,02, 

12,42, 

14,47, 


X,ooai The District contains one municipality, Lakhimfxte, one 

self-gov. notified area, Mtjhamdi, and two towns administered under 
Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the limits of these are 
managed'by the District board, which in 1903-04 had an income 
and expenditure of 1*1 lakhs. About half the income is derived 
from local rates, and the expenditure included Rs. 68,000 spent 
on roads and buildings. 

Doliceand The District Superintendent of Police has a force of three 
JaUs. inspectors, 85 subordinate officers, and 256 constables, distributed 
in 12 police-stations, and there are also 44 municipal and town 
police and 1,762 rural and road police. The District jail con¬ 
tained a daily average of 286 prisoners in 1903.. 
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Eieri is one of the most backward Districts in the United 
Provinces in regard to education, and only 1*8 per cent, of the 
population (3'3 males and *2 females) could read and write in 
I'GOl. The number of public schools increased from 91 with 
3,430 pupils in 1880-81 to 116 with 4,046 in 1900-01. In 1903-04 
there were 162 such schools with 6,676 pupils, of whom 189 were 
girls, besides 4 private schools with 61 impils. Three schools are 
managed by Government and 89 by the District and municipal 
boards. The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 40,000, 
including Es. 34,800 from local funds and Rs. 4,400 from fees. 

There are 8 hospitals and dispensaries with accommodar- 
tion for 39 in-patients. In 1903, 46,000 cases wore treated, ponsario#. 
including 415 of in-door patients, and 1,988 operations were 
performed. The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Es. 10,000 and was chiefly met from local funds. 

About 13,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903- 
04, representing a proportion of 34 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipality of Lakhim- 
pur. (S. H. Butler, Settlement Meport, 1901; H. R, Novill, 

D-istrict Gazetteer, 1906.) 

Muhamdl Tahsil. —^South-western tal)M of Khorl District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganae of Muham^i, Pas- 
gawan, Atwa Piparia, Aurangabad, Magdapur, HaidarSbSd, and 
Kasta (Abgawan), and lying between 27“ 41' and 28“ 10' N. 
and 80“ 2' and 80“ 39' E., with an area of 651 square miles. 
Population fell from 268,617 in 1891 to 267,989 in 1901, tbia 
bring the only tahsil in the District whore a decrease took 
place. There are 607 villages and only one town, Mithamdi, 
the tahsU headquarters, population 6,278, The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 2,96,000 and for oessos Rs. 49,000. 

The density of population, 396 to the square mile, is the highest 
in the District. Muhamdi is bounded on the west by the 
Sukheta and is also drained by the Gumti, Kathna, and SaraySn. 

A great part of the tahM is composed of fertile loam, but the 
large area between the Kathna and Gumti, called the Patehar, is 
a dry sandy tract whore irrigation is generally impossible. 406 
square miles were cultivated in 1903-04, of which 99 were irri¬ 
gated. Wells supply more than two-thirds of the irrigated 
area and tanks most of the remainder. 
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Nighasan.—IN’orth-eastem taJiM of Xheri District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parga/nas of Palia, Khairigarh, Nigha- 
san, Dhanrahra, and Firozabad, and lying between 27° 41' and 
28° 42' N. and 80° 19' and 81° 19' E., with an area of 1,237 
square miles. Population increased from 279,376 in 1891 to 
281,123 in 1901. There are-386-villages-and two towns, Dhatt- 
EAHEA, population 6,669, and Sin0ahi Bhadatjea, the former 
tahsU headquarters (5,298). Nighasan, the present tahsU head¬ 
quarters, has a population of 1,240 only. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 2,81,000 and for cesses Rs. 46,000. 
The density of population, 227 to the square mile, is the lowest 
in the District. This tahsU contains 293 square miles of forest 
land. It lies between the Sabda or Chauka on the west, and the 
Katjbiala on the east, and the 'whole area is liable to be swept 
by heavy floods. Besides these large rivers the Mohan ferns 
the northern boundary, and the Dahawar, a ohandel of the 
Chauka, the ‘southern. The Suheli or Sarju, another old bed 
of the Chauka, crosses the northern portion. In 1903-04, 439 
square miles were cultivated, but there is practically no irrigation. 

Lakhlmpur Tahsil.—Central tahM of Khori District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargemas of Bhur, Srinagar, 
Kukra MailanI, Paila, and Kheri, and lying between 27° 47' 
and 28° 30' N. and 80° 18' and 81° 1' E., with an area of 
1,075 square miles. Population increased from 365,622 in 1891 
to 366,026 in 1901. There are ■ 666 villages and two towns, 
Lakhimpub, the District and talml headquarters, population 
10,110, and K'heei (6,223). The demand for larld revenue in 
1903-04 was Rs. 4,09,000 and for cesses Rs. 68,000. The 
density of population, 840 to the square mile, is above the 
District average. Through the centre of the tahsU flows the 
Ul, which divides it into twO distinct portions. The area to the 
north-east stretolung up to the Sabda or Chauka, is a damp 
lowlying tract, liable to inundations from the rivers. South¬ 
west of the Ul the soil is a rich loani and agriculture is more 
stable. In the north of the tdfiM 150 square miles are occupied 
by forest. In 1903-04 ati area of 529 square miles was cul¬ 
tivated, of which 76 square miles were irrigated. "Wells supply 
more than half the total irrigated area, but tanks of 'jMls are 
of greater importance than in other tables oi this District. 
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Dhanrahra. —^Town in tah^ Nighasan, Distriqt lOiorl, 
United, Pj-’OvinQea, situated in 28® K and 81° , 6' E., near the 
Sukhni, a tributary of the Dahawar. Population 6,669 (1901). 
Ihe name of the place is locally derived from a small temple 
or deorha which stands a little distance away; and according to 
tradition marks the site of the capital of a Pasi principality, 
which was overthrown by the Bisens. During the Mutiny of 
1857, fugitives from Shahjahanpur and Muhamdl sought the 
protection of the Dhaurahra Eajaj but ho, on pressure from the 
rebel leaders, gavq some of them up to their enemies. For this 
he was afterwards tried and hanged, and his estates wore confis¬ 
cated. Dhaurahra is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an income and expenditure of Rs. 700. A market is hold twice 
a week and the town contains a dispensary and two schools with 
62 pupils. 

Goia.—Town in tahsil Muhamdl, District Khori, United 
Provinces, situated in 28° 6' N. and 80° 28' E,, on the lluok- 
now-BareiUy State Railway^ Population 4,913 (1901). The 
place is of great antiquity, and carvings and terra-cotta figures 
of Buddhist types have been found in the neighbourhood. It is 
picturesquely situated near sail forest. To the’east lies the 
celebrated temple of Gokarannath, round which, are situated 
many smaller temples, dharmshalaa, and monasteries inhabited 
by goshams. The temple is esteejjied one of the most sacred 
in the whole of Oudh, and contains « Imga of which several tales 
are told. It is said to have been brought by Ravana, king- of 
Ceylon. .Aurangzob attempted to pull it up,with chains,,and 
elephants; but flames burst forth, and the .emperor was indooed 
to endow the shrine. This is one of the chief trading oentrfiS 
in the District, and grain and sugar are exported in consider¬ 
able quantities. The town contains a , branch of <he Am,erican 
Methodist Mission, a dispensary, and a school with .90, pupils, . 

Sheri Town CAAM.).— Town in tahM and District Eheri, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 64' N. and 80° 48' E., on the 
Luoknow-Barallly State Railway. Population 6,223 (1901). 
Kheri is a place of some antiquity and contains a fine tomb 
built over the remains of Saiyid Khurd, who died in 1663. It is 
adnflnistered under Act XX of 1866, wi^ an income and expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 800, Though giving its name to the District, it is 
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of small importance. A daily market is held, and the town 
contains a branch of the American Methodist Mission and a 
school with 144 pupils. 

Lakhimpur Town. —Municipality and headquarters of the 
Lakhimpur taJml and of the District of Kheri, United Provinces 
situated in the Lucknow-Pareilly State Railway, in 27° 57' N. 
and 80° 47' E. Population 10,110 (1901). The town stands 
near the high southern bank of the U1 in a picturesque situation. 
It was a place of no importance till its selection as the District 
headquarters in 1859; but it has grown rapidly, and is now 
the chief trading centre in the District. There is a large export 
of grain and sugar, and' a market is held daily. Lakhimpur 
contains the usual offices, and also the headquarters of the 
American Methodist Mission in the District and a dispensary. 
It was constituted a mxmicipality in 1868, and during the 
10 years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure were 
Rs. 13,400. In 1903-04 the income was Rs. 19,000, chiefiy 
derived from taxes on houses and professions and from rents, 
and the expenditure was Rs. 21,000. These figures include a 
grant of Rs. 3,600 for sanitary purposes. There are 6 schools 
for boys with 290 pupils and 2 for girls with 60. 

Mnhamdl Town. —Notified area and headquarters of tahs^l 
of same name, District Kheri, United Provinces, situated in 
27° 68' N. and 80° 14' E., near the Gumti. Population 6,278 
(1901). The town became of some importance duiing the 17th 
century, when it was held by Muktadi Khan, a descendant of 
Sadr Jahan, the great noble of Akbar’s court. He built a large 
brick fort, the ruins of which still remain. Early in the 18th 
century the celebrated Hakim Mahdi All Elhan, afterwards 
minister to the kings of Oudh, resided here while governor of 
Muhamdi and Khairabad, and made several improvements. At 
annexation in 1866 Muhamdi was selected as the headquarters of 
a District, but after the Mutiny Lakhimpur became the capital. 
Besides the usual offices, there are a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission and a dispensary. The town was admin¬ 
istered as a municipality from 1879 to 1904, when it was 
declared to be a notified area. In 10 years ending 1901 the 
average income and expenditure were Rs. 2,800. In 1903-04 
the income was Rs. 7,000, including a grant of Rs. 3,600 from 
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Provincial funds, and the expenditure was Es. 6,500. Though 
Muhamdi is of less importance than it was formerly, a consi¬ 
derable trade is still carried on, and the town contains 6 sugar 
refinei'ies. There is a school with 140 pupils. 

Singahi Shadaura. —^Town in tahsll Kighasan, District 
Kheri, United Provinces, situated in 28^ 18' N. and 80® 66' E 
Population 6,298 (1901). The place consists of two separate 
sites, from which it derives its double name, and it belongs to 
the Eani of Khairigarh, who resides here. There is a dispensary 
and the primary school has 70 pupils. 


Cross-references (for Imperial Gazetteer only), 

Digbijaiganj (Brigbijaiganj of a tahsU in 
Bareli District, United Provinces, generally known as MaHaraj- 
GANJ. 

Drighijaiganj.' —^N"ame of a tahsll in E^ Bareli District^ 
United Provinces, generally known as Maharajganj, 





